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CALIFORNIAN INDIAN CHARACTERISTICS. 


HERE are several ideas which the 
2 ae who is acquainted only with 
the Atlantic tribes must divest his mind 
of, in taking up the study of the Califor- 
nian Indians. Among them is the idea 
of the “Great Spirit,” for these people 
are realistic, and seek to personify every 
thing; also, that of the “ Happy Hunting 
Grounds,” for the indolent Californian, 
reared in his balmy clime, knows noth- 
ing of the fierce joy of the Dacotah 
hunter, but believes in a heaven of He- 
donic ease and luxury. The reader 
must also lay aside the copper color, the 
haughty aquiline features, and the gor- 
geous barbaric ornamentation of the 
person. Our warrior doomed to death 
shows, indeed, the same stern immobil- 
ity of feature as the Iroquois or Pawnee, 
but he has often the physiognomy of the 
born humorist, with eyes absolutely dan- 
cing and sparkling with mischief. The 
reader must lay aside the gory scalp-lock 
(for the most part), the torture of the 
captive at the stake, the red war- paint 
of terrible import (the Californians used 


black), the tomahawk, the totem, and the 
calumet. 

It is a humble and a lowly race which 
we approach, one of the lowest on earth; 
but I am greatly mistaken if the histo- 
ry of their lives does not teach a more 
wholesome and salutary lesson —a les- 
son of ways of barbaric plenty and prov- 
idence, of simple pleasures, and of the 
capacities of unprogressive savagery to 
fill out the measure of human happiness, 
and to mass dense populations —than 
may be learned from the more romantic 
story of the Algonquins. Perhaps it is 
too much to ask anyone to believe that 
there are regions of California which sup- 
ported more Indians than they ever will 
White men. But if those who peruse 
this paper shall lay it aside, with the 
conviction that the cause of our savage’s 
extinction does wof “lie within the sav- 
age himself,” and that the White man 
does #o¢ come to “take the place which 
the aborigines have practically vacated,” 
I shall be content. Civilization is a 
great deal better than savagery; but in 
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order to demonstrate that fact it is not 
necessary to assert, as Wood does in 
his great work, Uncivilized Races of 
Men, that savagery was accommodating- 
ly destroying itself while yet the White 
man was afar off. Ranker heresy never 
was uttered, at least so far as the Cali- 
fornian Indians are concerned. It is 
not well to seek to shift upon the shoul- 
ders of the Almighty (through the sav- 
ages whom He made) the burden of the 
responsibility which attaches to our own 
race. Let it not be thought that this 
article will attempt to gloze or to con- 
ceal anything in the character or con- 
duct of the aborigines. While they had 
fewer vices than our own race, they 
committed more frequently the blackest 
crimes. Revenge, treachery, cruelty, 
assassination—these are the dark side 
of their life; dut in this category there 
was nothing ever perpetrated by the 
Californian Indians which has not been 
matched by acts of individual frontiers- 
men. This I can substantiate by the 
voluntary and even exulting admissions 
of dozens of the latter themselves. As 
above remarked, the torture of captives 
was not one of their customs. Infanti- 
cide was probably more frequent than 
among us, being almost always practiced 
in the case of twins, and often in the 
case of a very young infant being left 
motherless; but we must judge them 
leniently for this, as they knew nothing 
of any artificial means of nourishment. 
Their occasional parricide, done in cold 
blood, but often at the instance of the 
decrepit parents themselves, stands per- 
haps without a parallel with us. 

There are seven distinct styles of 
wigwams found in California, made by 
different tribes, according as one kind 
of material or another is more abundant 
in a given locality. Wood, earth, and 
different sorts of thatch are the materi- 
als employed. In wooded regions, poles, 
puncheons, and the great slabs of bark 
furnished by certain trees are used, and 
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the structure (except on the Klamath 
River and Clear Lake) bears a general 
resemblance to the traditional Indian 
wigwam ; but on the vast treeless plains 
they use only enough timber tag make a 
rude frame-work, and this is covered wit.. 
a heavy layer of earth, dome-shaped. In 
a house of this kind a mere handful of 
twigs or grass will heat the atmosphere 
comfortably all day. The tribes that 
live in thatch- huts generally burn them 
every year to destroy the vermin. As 
soon as the dry season sets in most In- 
dians quit their warmer habitations, hav- 
ing nothing to fear from rain, and live in 
wickiups, which are brush-wood booths 
—often nothing but a flat roof without 
sides. These are situated upon little 
knolls close beside the few living streams; 
and here they live a delightful, free-and- 
easy, joyous, indolent life through the 
long, cloudless summer, roving along 
the creek in the deep shade of the wil- 
lows, gathering roots and berries, or 
spearing salmon, or lying prone in the 
shade of some great live-oak and drows- 
ing their idle lives away. Although the 
Californian Indians probably lived as 
peaceably together as any tribes on the 
continent, they were careful so to place 
their camps or villages as to prevent 
surprise. In the mountains they gen- 
erally selected a sheltered open cove, 
where an enemy could not easily ap- 
proach within bow-shot without being 
discovered, and where there was a knoll 
in the cove to afford good drainage in 
the drenching rains of winter. The Pi- 
utes of Nevada made their camps on 
hill-tops, compelling the squaws to bring 
up water in willow jugs ; and Kit Carson 
used to say that the reason so many em- 
igrants were killed in early days was be- 
cause they would camp by the water, 
where the savages could pounce down 
upon them. But the Californians were 
either more considerate for their squaws, 
or less fearful of their enemies. 

A few words will suffice to describe 
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one of these knoll-built hamlets in the 
foot-hills. In front is the stream, whose 
bed is a dense jungle of willows and 
aquatic weeds; while back of the village 
the low rounded hills spread away in 
the arid sweltering air, tawny -colored 
and crisped in the pitiless drought, with 
here and there a wisp of faded poison- 
oak, or a clump of evergreen chaparral, 
or a low, leaden- green, thin- haired sil- 
ver-pine, scarcely able to cast a shadow 
in the blinding glare of a Californian 
summer. Crowning the knoll the dome- 
shaped dance-house swells broadly up— 
a barbaric temple and hot-air bath in 
one—in the middle of the hamlet, and 
an Indian is occasionally seen crawling 
on all-fours into or out of the low arch- 
ed entrance; hard by which stands a 
solitary white-oak that swings its cir- 
cling shadow over the village. Half-a- 
dozen conical smoke - blackened lodges 
are scattered over the knoll, each with 
its open side on the north to protect the 
inmates from the sunshine; and rude 
wickiups stretch raggedly from one to 
another, or are thrown out as wings on 
either side. One or more acorn-grana- 
ries of wicker- work stand round each 
lodge, much like hogsheads in shape 
and size, either on the ground or mount- 
ed on posts as high as one’s head — full 
of acorns and capped with thatch. 
Drowse, drowse, mope, is the order 
of the hour. All through the long hot 
days there is not a sound in the hamlet, 
unless it is the eternal thump, thump, of 
some squaw pounding acorns. Within 
the heavily earthed dance-house it is 
cool and dark, and here the men lie on 
the earth-floor, with their heads pillowed 
on the low bank round the sides; but the 
women do not enter, for it is forbidden 
to them to go in except on festival days. 
They and the children find the coolest 
places they can outside. While the 
belles of the camp are sleeping off the 
effects of the last dance, the old crones 
are condemned to that one unceasing 
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toil of the Californian squaw, the pound- 
ing of acorns ; and they may be seen in 
the hottest weather sitting bareheaded 
on top of some great rock, lifting the 
heavy stone pestle in both hands hour 
after hour. When night comes on— 
cool, clear, and delicious —likely as not 
the whole camp will dance all night, for 
they are as nocturnal in their activities 
as Negroes. 

In physique, as above remarked, they 
differ materially from the traditional Al- 
gonquin type. The figure is a trifle 
shorter and stouter, especially in youth ; 
the color is not coppery, but varies from 
yellow and hazel to dark brown and even 
jet black. The nose lacks the bold aqui- 
line curve, but is depressed, and issues 
from the face almost on a line with the 
pupils of the eyes, so that if an Indian 
should wear spectacles the glasses would 
have to be connected by a straight bar. 

Physically the Californian Indians are 
superior to the Chinese. There is no 
better proof of this than the wages they 
receive, for in a free and open market 
like ours a thing will always eventually 
fetch what it is worth. Chinamen on 
the railway receive $1 a day, and board 
themselves; Indians working in gangs 
on public roads receive seventy-five cents 
a day, sometimes $1, and their board— 
the whole equal to $1.25 or $1.50. But 
on the northern ranches the Indian has 
$1.50 or $2 a day and his board, or $1 = 
day when employed by the year. Farm- 
ers trust Indians with valuable teams 
and complicated agricultural machinery 
far more than they do the Chinese; they 
often admit them to their own table, but 
nevera Chinaman. And the Indian en- 
dures the hot and heavy work of the 
ranch better than even the Canton Chi- 
naman, who comes from a hot climate, 
but wants an umbrella over his head. 
In a square stand-up fight the Indian 
will thrash the Mongol’s head off. In 
short, he has a better body every way 
you take him. The valley Indians are 
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more willing to labor and are more moral 
than the mountain Indians, because the 
latter have better opportunities to hunt 
game, and can pick up small change and 
old clothes about the mining-camps. 

There is a common belief among the 
prejudiced and ignorant that the Indians 
are such enormous eaters as to overbal- 
ance their superior value as laborers over 
the Chinese. This is untrue. It is the 
almost universal testimony of those who 
have employed them and observed their 
habits to any purpose, that when they 
first come in from the rancheria, with 
their stomachs distended from eating 
the innutritious aboriginal food, for a 
day or two they eat voraciously until 
they become sated on our richer diet; 
and after that they consume no more 
than an American performing the same 
labor. 

I am inclined to attribute something 
of the mental weakness of the Califor- 
nian aborigines to the excessive amount 
of fish which they consumed in their na- 
tive state. It is generally accounted 
that fish is rich in brain- food, but it is 
an indisputable fact that the grossest 
superstitions and lowest intellects in the 
race are found along the sea-coast. 

Another erroneous impression gener- 
ally prevails among Americans as to 
their physique, because they have seen 
only the wretched remnants of the race, 
the inferior lowlanders, whereas the no- 
bler and more valorous mountaineers 
were early cut off. I have seen many 
hundreds of them, and I should estimate 
the average weight of the adult male at 
145 pounds, and the height at five feet 
six inches. Old pioneers, especially on 
the upper waters of the Trinity and the 
higher foot-hills of the Sierra, have fre- 
quently spoken with enthusiasm of gi- 
ants whom they had seen in early days, 
weighing 180, 200, even 250 pounds; 
tall, fine fellows, not gross, but sinewy ; 
magnificent specimens of free and fight- 
ing men. On the other hand, the desic- 
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cation of body in old age, especially in 
the women, is something phenomenal. 
In a wigwam near Temecula I have seen 
an aged man who certainly would not 
have weighed over fifty pounds, so ex- 
traordinarily was he wasted and shrunk- 
en. Many others have nearly equaled 
him. This fact accounts for the re- 
pulsively wrinkled appearance of the 
aged—that which has made them odi- 
ous in the eyes of superficial writers 
and fastidious tourists. There is prob- 
ably no other race so excessively fat in 
youth, and so wasted in old age. 
Although they are filthy in their per- 
sonal habits, yet of the many hundreds 
I have seen there was not one who still 
observed the aboriginal mode of life 
that had not beautiful white teeth and a 
sweet breath. This is doubtless due to 
the fact that, before they became civil- 
ized, they ate their food cold. When 
they learn to drink hot coffee and eat 
hot bread, they are liable to toothache 
and offensive breath, like ourselves. 
There is another singular and apparent- 
ly paradoxical fact about their habits of 
body. Though so generally uncleanly 
about their lodges and clothing, there 
is no people, unless it was the ancient 
Romans, who bathe oftener than they. 
Their hot-air bath is the same thing as 
the Turkish bath; only the one is a lux- 
ury of savages and the other of Syba- 
rites. They were almost amphibious, 
and rival the Kanakas yet in their capac- 
ity to endure prolonged submergence. 
They had no clothing to put off and on, 
and they were always splashing in the 
water. They never neglected the cold 
morning bath, and many do not to this 
day, although pestered with clothing. 
And never, since the fatal hour when 
Adam and Eve tied about them the fig- 
leaves in Eden, has clothing been a sym- 
bol so freighted with evil import as to 
these people. On excessively hot days 
they would lay off the miserable rags 
which hampered and galled their limbs ; 
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and then would come colds, coughs, 
croups, and quick consumption, which 
swept them off by thousands. 

It has been said that the two cardinal 
tests of national greatness are war and 
women—prowess in one, and progress in 
the other. Tested by this standard, the 
Californian Indians seem to fall short. 
They certainly were not a martial race, 
as is shown by the total absence of the 
shield, and the extreme paucity of their 
warlike weapons, which consisted only 
of bows and arrows, very rude spears, 
and stones and clubs picked up on the 
battle- field. It is unjust to them to 
compare their war-record with that of 
the Algonquins. Let it not be forgotten 
that these latter tribes gained their rep- 
utation for valor, such as it is, through 
two long and bloody centuries, wherein 
they contended, almost always in supe- 
rior force, with weak border settle- 
ments, hampered with families and en- 
feebled by the malarial fevers which al- 
ways beset new openings in the forest. 
Let it be remembered, on the other hand, 
that after the republic had matured its 
vast strength and developed its magrifi- 
cent resources, it poured out hither a 
hundred thousand of the picked young 
men of the nation, unencumbered with 
women and children, armed with the 
deadliest weapons of modern invention, 
and animated with that fierce energy 
which the bourdless lust for gold inspir- 
edin the Americans; pitting them against 
a race reared in an indolent climate, and 
in a land where there was scarcely even 
wood for weapons. They were, one 
might almost say, blown into the air by 
the suddenness and the fierceness of the 
explosion. Never before in history has 
a people been swept away with such 
terrible swiftness, or so appalled into 
utter and unwhispering silence forever 
and forever, as were the Californian In- 
dians by those hundred thousand of the 
best blood of the nation. They were 
struck dumb; they fled from all the 
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streams, and camped in the inaccessible 
hills, where the miners would have no 
temptation to follow them; they crouch- 
ed in terror under the walls of the gar- 
risoned forts, or gathered round the old 
pioneers, who had lived among them and 
now shielded them from the miners as 
well as they could. If they remained 
in their villages, and a party of miners 
came up, they prostrated themselves on 
the ground and allowed them to trample 
on their bodies, to show how absolute 
was their submission. And well they 
might. If they compiained audibly that 
the miners muddied the streams so that 
they could not see to spear salmon, or 
stole a pack- mule, in less than twenty 
days there might not be a soul of the 
tribe living. 

It is not to this record that we should 
go, but rather back to those manuscript 
histories of the old Spaniards, every 
whit as brave and as adventurous as 
ourselves, who for two generations bat- 
tled often and gallantly with, and were 
frequently disastrously beaten by, “os 
bravos Indios,” as the devout chroni- 
clers of the Missions were forced against 
their will to call them. The pioneer 
Spaniards relate that at the first sight of 
horsemen they would flee and conceal 
themselves in great terror; but this was 
an unaccustomed spectacle, which might 
have appalled stouter hearts than theirs ; 
and this fact is not to be taken as a cri- 
terion of their courage. It is true also 
that their battles among themselves, 
more especially among the lowlanders 
of the interior—battles generally fought 
by appointment on the open plain—were 
characterized by a good deal of a puerile 
kind of thumping, hustling, and beating, 
or shooting at long range, accompanied 
with much volubdle Homeric cursing; 
but the brave mountaineers of the Coast 
Range inflicted on the Spaniards many 
a terrible beating. It is only necessary 
to mention the names of Marin, Sono- 
ma, Quintin, Solano, Colorado, Calpello, 
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Captain Jack, and the stubborn fights of 
the Big Plains, around Biue Rock, at 
Bloody Rock, on Eel River, and on the 
middle Trinity, to recall to memory some 
heroic episodes. And it is much to the 
credit of the Californian Indians, and 
not at all to be set down to the account 
of cowardice, that they did not indulge 
in that fiendish cruelty of torture which 
the Algonquin races practiced on pris- 
oners of war. They did not generally 
make slaves of female captives, but de- 
stroyed them at once. 

But if on the first count they must 
be allowed to rank rather inferior, on the 
second I think they were superior to the 
Algonquin races, as also to the Ore- 
gon Indians. For the very reason that 
they were not a martial race, but rath- 
er peaceable, domestic, fond of social 
dances, and well provisioned (for sav- 
ages), they did not make such abject 
slaves of the women, were far less ad- 
dicted to polygamy (the Klamaths were 
monogamists), and consequently shared 
the work of squaws more than did the 
Atlantic Indians. The husband always 
builds the lodge; catches all the fish 
and game, and brings most of it home; 
assists liberally in gathering acorns and 
berries, and brings in a considerable 
portion of the fuel. He good-naturedly 
tends the baby for hours together, and 
in fact “helps about the house” just 
about as much as the average Western 
farmer, and if the squaws had only mills 
for grinding acorns—their one incessant 
labor—their lot would be no harder than 
that of the American frontiersman’s wife, 
except when moving camp. The young 
boy is never taught to pierce his moth- 
er’s flesh with an arrow, to show him 
his superiority over her, as among the 
Apaches and Iroquois; though he after- 
ward slays his wife or mother-in-law, 
especially the latter, if angry, with very 
little compunction. There is one fact 
more significant than any other, and 
that is the almost universal prevalence, 
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under various forms, of a kind of secret 
league among the men, and the practice 
of diabolical orgies, for the purpose of 
terrorizing the women into obedience. 
It shows how they were continually 
struggling up toward equality, and what 
desperate exnedients their lords were 
compelled to resort to, to keep them in 
due subjection. 

The total absence of barbarous and 
bloody initiations of young men into 
secret societies, was a good feature of 
their life. They show sufficient capac- 
ity to endure prolonged and even severe 
self-imposed penances or ordeals, but 
these seldom take any other form than 
fasting, and that principally among the 
northern tribes. In their liability to in- 
tense religious frenzy, or rather, perhaps, 
a mere nervous exaltation resulting from 
their passionate devotion to the dance, 
they equal the African races. The same 
religious bent of mind reveals itself in 
the strange crooning chants which they 
intone while gambling. 

As they were not a race of warriors, 
so they were not a race of hunters. They 
have extremely few weapons of the chase, 
but develop extraordinary ingenuity in 
making a multitude of snares, traps, etc. 
At least four-fifths of their diet was de- 
rived from the vegetable kingdom. 

If there is one great and fatal weak- 
ness in the Californian Indians, it is 
their lack of breadth and strength of 
character; hence their incapacity to or- 
ganize wide-reaching, powerful, federa- 
tive governments. They are infinitely 
cunning, shrewd, selfish, intriguing; but 
they are quite lacking in grasp, in vigor, 
and boldness. Since they have mingled 
with Americans they have developed a 
Chinese imitativeness, and they take 
rapidly to the small uses of civilization ; 
but they have no large force, no invent- 
iveness. On the reservations the chil- 
dren learn so quickly to sing Sunday- 
school songs and to print or write let- 
ters, that one wonders they had no sys- 
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tem of hieroglyphics. Their history is 
deficient in mighty captains and great 
orators. But I venture the assertion 
that no Indians on the continent have 
learned to copy after civilization in so 
short a time. I shall give a few in- 
stances. Shasta Frank, a Wintoon, 
born and bred a savage, was a perfect 
gentleman in the neatness and elegance 
of his dress, in his manner, and in his 
speech. For instance, having inadvert- 
ently said “setting,” he instantly cor- 
rected himself with “sitting.” He gave 
me a brief account of his language, which 
delighted me by its accuracy, clearness, 
and philosophic insight. I was told of 
another Wintoon who had become a 
book-keeper, and was getting a good 
salary as such. Matilda, a Modoc wom- 
an, living in the wildest regions of the 
frontier, showed me a portfolio of sketch- 
es, made by herself with a commen pen- 
cil on letter envelopes and such casual 
scraps of paper, which were really re- 
markable for their correctness. She 
would strike off at first sight an Ameri- 
can, an Englishman, a German, a Chi- 
naman, or any odd or eccentric face she 
chanced to see, with a fidelity and ex- 
pressiveness that were quite amusing. 
On the Tule River Reservation the 
squaws learned to make lace and em- 
broidery, and once when the Govern- 
ment annuity goods were brought, they 
_turned from them with coatempt and 
disgust. The pioneers acknowledge 
that they speedily acquire a subtleness 
in cheating at cards which outwits them- 
selves, and would have done honor to 
Ah Sin. 

There is a curious feature of aborig- 
inal character which is manifested more 
particularly in their games. An Indian 
seems to be very little chagrined by de- 
feat. 1 have often watched young men 
and boys, both in native and American 
games, and have never failed to remark 
that singularly careless good-nature with 
which everything is carried forward. 
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American boys will contend strenuous- 
ly and even fight for nice points in the 
game, down to a finger’s breadth in the 
position of a marble; but Indian youths 
are gaily indifferent, jolly, easy, and 
never quarrel. They appear to be just 
as well pleased and they laugh just as 
heartily when beaten as when victorious. 
Everything goes on with a limp and jel- 
ly-like hilarity which makes it extremely 
stupid to an American to watch their 
contests very long. When engaged in 
an athletic game, it is true they exert 
themselves to their utmost and accom- 
plish truly wonderful feats of agility and 
bottom ; but they do all this purely for 
the physical enjoyment, not for the joy 
of conquest at all, as far as anybody can 
perceive. They never brag, never ex- 
ult. An Indian will gamble twenty hours 
at a sitting, losing piece after piece of 
his property, to his last shirt, and emerge 
naked as he was born; yet he exhibits 
no concern; he passes through it all 
and comes out with the same easy stoi- 
cism. There is not a tremor in his voice, 
not a muscle quivers, his face never 
blanches; when ke takes off the shirt 
his laugh is just as vacuously cheerful 
and untainted with bitterness as it was 
when he began. He borrows another, 
throws himself on his face, and in five 
minutes he sleeps the untroubled, dream- 
less sleep of an infant. It is difficult 
for a White man to comprehend how 
one can be so absorbed in the process 
and so indifferent to the result. 

They have another notable defect in 
their character—a lack of poetry, of 
romance. Though a very joyous and 
blithe - hearted race, they are patient, 
plodding, and prosaic toadegree. This 
is shown in their names, personal and 
geographical, the great majority of which 
mean nothing at all, and when they do 
have a signification it is of the plainest 
kind. The burden of their whole tradi- 
tional literature consists of petty fables 
about animals, though some of these dis- 
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play a quaint humor and an aptness that 
would not do discredit to Asop. And 
it must always be borne in mind that 
they are forbiddén by their religious 
ideas to speak of the dead, which fact 
may partly account for the almost total 
lack of human interest in their legends. 

There are not wanting instances which 
show that they have a sense of humor 
which the grave taciturn Algonquin did 
not possess. The Neeshenams, of Bear 
River, have several cant or slang names 
for the Americans, which they use among 
themselves with great glee. One is the 
word oh, “road””—hence perhaps deriv- 
atively, ‘“‘road-maker,” or “roadster” — 
which they apply to us in a humorous 
sense because we make so many roads, 
which to the light-footed Indian seems 
very absurd, indeed. Perhaps as com- 
mon an appellation as any is choopup, 
“red” or “red-faced.” Here we have 
a reversal of the traditional “ pale-face” 
of the Eastern dime-novel. But the 
name they give us that amuses them 
most is wéhah, which is formed from 
the “whoa-haw” which they heard the 
early immigrants use so much in driving 
their oxen. Let an Indian see an Amer- 
ican coming up the road and cry out to 
his fellows, ‘“‘ There comes a wéhah,” at 
the same time swinging his arm as if 
driving oxen, and it will produce con- 
vulsive laughter. A Chinaman they call 
choly-ee, which means “shaved head.” 
I have seen the women laugh until the 
tears rolled down their cheeks at an 
American trying to speak their lan- 
guage. 

Felicitously characteristic of one feat- 
ure of Indian life, as well as humorous 
in itself, was the remark of an observing 
old man: “Injun make a little fire and 
set close to him; White man make a 
big fire and set ’way off.” 

Frequently their humor is of the kind 
that may be called unconscious, and is 
none the less pleasing on that account. 
At a “big cry,” or annual mourning for 
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the dead, I have seen them stand and 
lift up their voices like sand -hill cranes 
with great lamentation, then calmly sit 
down with dry eyes and smoke a cigar- 
ette, after finishing which they began 
again da capo. 

They are great thieves, whenever it is 
safe to be so. Like ill-mannered White 
people —to use the mildest phrasing — 
they are fond of borrowing small arti- 
cles—knives, pipes, pencils, and the 
like—which they will presently insert 
into their pockets, hoping the owner 
may forget to ask for them. One means 
of protection which old pioneers advised 
me to take, was, in journeying anywhith- 
er, always to keep at my tongue’s-end 
the names of several prominent citizens 
of the vicinity, to impress the savages 
with the belief that I was well acquaint- 
ed there, had plenty of friends, and am- 
ple means of redress if they did me any 
wrong. They are strongly attached to 
their homes, and they have learned, by 
tough experience, that if they commit 
any thievery it will be the worse for 
them, and that it will go hard but the 
Whites will burn their rancherias and 
requite the stealing double. Hence they 
are proverbially honest in their own 
neighborhood; but a stranger in the 
gates who seems to be without friends 
may lose the very blankets off him in 
the night. They resemble the fox, which 
never steals near its nest. 

The northern tribes, resembling rath- 
er the Oregon Indians, are much the 
most miserly, and given to hoarding 
up treasures—shell-money, white deer- 
skins, and the like—which, when not 
burned with their bodies, they bequeath 
by nuncupative will to their children; 
and they never do the smallest service 
for an American without expecting pay- 
ment. I have known them even refuse 
to give the numerals and other words in 
their language unless paid for it. The 
southern Californian tribes never drive 
such petty bargains as this. 
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The government which originally pre- 
vailed among them may be called the 
rule of the gift-givers. Except among 
the tribes north of Mount Shasta, prow- 
ess counts for little, while wealth and 
family influence are towers of strength. 
The origin of government is something 
like this: We shall suppose there is a 
secession, and a village springs into in- 
dependent existence. A large round 
dance-house is built, and the prominent 
men entertain their friends in it in a suc- 
cession of feasts, which are very bald 
affairs so far as the viands are concern- 
ed. They make presents to their fol- 
lowers according to their wealth—shell- 
money, bows and arrows, etc. Always 
at these gatherings there is a great deal 
of petty bickering and quarreling. The 
more earnest and grave old men of the 
tribe notice these matters; iney observe 
the aspirant whose personal influence is 
most successful in keeping order among 
the young fellows. He is finally pitch- 
ed on as the leader, and on a certain day 
he is informally proclaimed in the dance- 
house, and makes a talk to them, wear- 
ing or displaying all his beadery. If he 
has not enough to enable him to make a 
suitable appearance, his friends lend him 
a few strings, and they are returned to 
them after the proclamation. But his 
powers are extremely limited, for these 
Indians are quite democratic. He can 
proclaim, with the old Roman pretor, 
do dico, but he can not add addico,; he 
can state the law or the custom and give 
his opinion, but he can seldom, if ever, 
pronounce judgment. There is much 
clannishness among them, especially in 
the northern part of the State, resulting 
in fierce and wasting family or tribal 
feuds; in the south there are not so 
many bloody vendettas, but a great deal 
of a less fatal kind of quarreling. 

Though not by any means a warlike 
people, and therefore generally laying 
very little stress on the taking of scalps 
or the torture of captives, they have the 
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usual treachery, revengefulness, and ca- 
pacity for rancorous hate of all savages. 
I know of an instance where a girl lost 
her mother, brother, aunt, and cousin, 
all murdered at various times by mem- 
bers of her own tribe, and that before 
they became acquainted with Americans, 
and while they were living in “primitive 
innocence.” There are individual Indi- 
ans who have so refined upon the art of 
retaliation as to hold that the terriblest 
of all revenges is, not to slay the one 
himself, but rather his dearest relation 
or friend. But there is some mitigation 
to these savage horrors in the fact that 
many tribes have a kind of statute of 
limitations, which forbids the avenging 
of blood after the lapse of a year. 
Notwithstanding all that has been said 
to the contrary by false friends and weak 
maundering philanthropists, the Califor- 
nian Indians area grossly licentious race; 
none more so, perhaps. There is no 
word in all the languages I have exam- 
ined that has the meaning of “ mercena- 
ry prostitute,” because such a creature 
was unknown to them; but among the 
unmarried of both sexes there is very 
little or no restraint. And this freedom 
is so much a matter of course that there 
is no reproach attaching to it, so that 
their young women are notable for their 
modest and child-like demeanor. Ifa 
married woman, however, is seen even 
walking in the forest with another man 
than her husband, she is chastised by 
him; a repetition of the offense is gen- 
erally visited with speedy death. Broth- 
ers and sisters scrupulously avoid living 
alone together. A mother-in-law is not 
allowed to live alone with her son-in-law, 
etc. To the Indian’s mind the oppor- 
tunity of evil implies the commission of 
evil; he can not comprehend the case 
of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, or else 
he is totally incredulous. Many tribes 
discountenance the intermarriage of 
cousins, which they say is “poison.” 
But while they thus carefully avoid 
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the appearance of evil, the daily conver- 
sation of most of them, even in the pres- 
ence of their wives and children, is as 
foul as that of the lowest White men 
when alone together. It is a marvel 
that their children grow up with any 
virtue whatever. Yet they far less oft- 
en make shipwreck of body and soul 
than do the children of the civilized, be- 
cause when the great mystery of matu- 
rity confronts them, they know what it 
means and how to meet it. Marriage 
frequently takes place at the age of 
twelve or fourteen. Parents desire to 
marry their children young to remove 
them from temptation, and they willing- 
ly provide them with food for a year or 
two, sometimes even longer, so that they 
have a more real honeymoon than most 
civilized couples. Since the advent of 
the Americans the husband often traf- 
fics in his wife’s honor for gain, and even 
forces her to infamy when she is unwill- 
ing, though in early days he would have 
slain her, without pity and without re- 
morse, for the same offense. 

In making the following assertion, I 
do so aware that it may be stoutly chal- 
lenged. With the exception, perhaps, 
of a few tribes in the northern part of 
the State, 7 am thoroughly convinced 
that a great majority of the Californian 
Indians had no conception whatever of 
@ Supreme Being. True, nearly all of 
them now speak of a Great Man, the 
Old Man Above, the Great One Above, 
and the like; but they have the word, 
and nothing more. This is manifestly 
a modern graft upon their ideas, because 
this being takes no part or lot in their 
affairs, is never mentioned in the real 
and genuine aboriginal mythology or 
cosmogony, creates nothing, upholds 
nothing. They all believe in a future 
State, but there is no conception of a 
God involved in their Happy Western 
Land. They have heard of the White 
man’s God, and some have taken enough 
trouble in the matter to translate His 
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name into their own language, as Po- 
kdh, Loosh, Sha, Comodse, Kemmy- 
salto, etc., but with that their interest 
ceases. It is an idea not assimilated, 
and to become assimilated the whole of 
their ancient system of legends would 
have to be overthrown. By long ac- 
quaintance one may become so familiar 
with even a Californian Indian as to be 
able to penetrate his most secret ideas ; 
yet when you ask him to give some ac- 
count of this being, he can tell nothing, 
because he knows nothing. “He is the 
Big Man Above”—that is the extent of 
his knowledge. But ask him to tell you 
about the creation of the world, of man, 
of fire, and of the animals, and his in- 
terest is aroused; instantly this fabu- 
lous being disappears, and the coyote 
comes forward. The coyote did every- 
thing. That is what his father told him, 
and his father’s father told Azm. If this 
Great Man had any existence in early 
days, why does He not appear some- 
times in the real aboriginal legends? 
Not once does he appear. It is no ar- 
gument against this theory that these 
names for the Supreme Being above 
given are pure Indian words. There 
are pure Indian words in many lan- 
guages for such terms as “wheat,” 
“rye,” “iron,” “gun,” “ox,” “horse,” 
and twenty other things which they 
never heard of until they saw Europe- 
ans. They are very quick to invent 
names for new objects. Therefore, I 
affirm, without hesitation, that there is 
no Indian equivalent for God, not even 
an idol. There are numerous spirits, 
chiefly bad, some in human form, some 
dwelling in beasts and birds, having 
names which they generally refuse to 
reveal to mortals, and haunting chiefly 
the hills and forests, sometimes remain- 
ing in the Happy Western Land. Some 
of these spirits are those of wicked In- 
dians returned to earth; others appear 
to be self-existent. There are great and 
potent spirits, bearing rule over many 
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of their kind; and there are inferiors. 
There is a Great Spirit (Aaylin kakeeny, 
in the Neeshenam language), but he is 
no such being as the Great Spirit of the 
Algonquins; he is simply a king over 
the imps. All these spirits are to be 
propitiated, and their wrath averted. 
There is not one in a thousand from 
whom the Indians expect any active as- 
sistance; if they can only secure their 
non-interference, all will go well. To 
the Californian Indian, great Nature is 
kindly in her moods and workings, but 
these malign spirits constantly thwart 
her beneficent designs, and bring trou- 
ble upon her children. Nature was the 
Indian’s god, the only god he knew; 
and the coyote was his minister. This 
cunning beast made the world and all 
that therein is. 

Most, though not all, tribes of the 
Californians practice cremation, and they 
believe that the liberated spirit ascends 
in the smoke of the funeral pyre to dwell 
forever in the Happy Western Land. 
They have a rooted aversion to burial, 
because they hold that the soul can not 
be freed from its earthly tabernacle ex- 
cept by fire; hence the greatest insult 
they can offer to a dead person or his 
friends is to “hole” him. Sometimes 
the scenes which occur at these burn- 
ings are hideous, awful, and appalling 
beyond description; as when, dancing 
with demoniac ululations round the fire, 
they pierce the seething, blistering corpse 
with poles to facilitate the egress of the 
spirit. Many tribes have an annual 
mourning in honor of the dead, during 
which they burn various articles—cloth- 
ing, food, baskets, etc.—which they think 
are wafted to their departed friends in 
the ascending smoke. 

In his admirable work, Uncivilized 
Races of Men, Mr. J. G. Wood says: 
“T have already shown that we can in- 
troduce no vice in which the savage is 
not profoundly versed, and feel sure that 
the cause of extinction lies within the 
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savage himself, and ought not to be at- 
tributed to the White man, who comes 
to take the place which the savage has 
practically vacated.” Of other savages 
I am not prepared to speak, but of the 
Californians this is untrue. They smok- 
ed tobacco only to a very limited extent, 
never chewed it, and were never drunk, 
because they had no artificial beverage 
except manzanita cider, and that in ex- 
tremely limited quantities, unfermented, 
for a brief season of the year. They 
had the vice of gambling much more 
than we, but, as shown above, it had no 
injurious effect on their health. Great 
and violent paroxysms of anger were al- 
most unknown; ihey made no such 
senseless use as we do of ice-water, and 
of hot, heavy, and strongly seasoned 
food. They had not even the vice of 
gluttony, except after an enforced fast, 
which was seldom, because their plain 
and simple food was easily procured and 
kept in stores. Licentiousness was uni- 
versal, but mercenary prostitution was 
absolutely unknown; hence there were 
none of those appalling maladies which 
destroyed so many thousands on their 
first acquaintance with Americans. 
Next, as to the second part of his 
remark, that the White man “comes to 
take the place which the savage has 
practically vacated.” Let us see to 
what extent the Indians had “vacated” 
California before the Americans came. 
Government statistics show that there 
were sixty-seven and a half Indians to 
the square mile for forty miles along the 
lower Klamath in 1870. Before the 
Whites came doubtless there were 100, 
but we shall take the former figure. Let 
us suppose there were 6,000 miles of 
streams in the State yielding salmon; 
that would give a population of 405,000. 
In all oak forests acorns yielded at least 
four-sevenths of their subsistence, fish 
perhaps two-sevenths; on the treeless 
plains the proportion of fish was consid- 
erably larger, and various seeds supplied 
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the place of acorns. There are far more 
acorns in the Sierra and Coast Range 
than on the Klamath, and all the interior 
rivers formerly yielded salmon nearly as 
abunanf that river. I think 300,- 
ooo might"be added to the above figure, 
in consideration of the greater fertility 
of central and southern California; this 
would give 705,000 Indians in the entire 
State. 

Let us take certain limited areas. 
The pioneers estimate the aboriginal 
population of Round Valley, when they 
first visited it, all the way from 5,000 
(Kelsey) to 20,000 (Potter). One thou- 
sand White people in it would be con- 
sidered a very fair population, if indeed 
it did not crowd it; there are not above 
450 in it yet. Mr. Christy estimates that 
there were from 300 to 500 Indians in 
Coyote Valley, near Ukiah; now there 
are eight White families there, and they 
think they have none too much elbow- 
room. General Bidwell stated to me 
that in 1849 there were at least 1,000 
souls in the village of the Corusies (Co- 
lusa). Mr. Robinson pointed out to me 
the site of a village on Van Dusen’s 
Fork, which he thought contained 1,000 
people in 1850. Several other instances 
might be adduced, if necessary. I saw 
enough in California to convince me that 
there is many a valley which once con- 
tained more Indians than it will of 
Whites for the next century at least. 
The aborigines drew their supplies from 
wide areas of mast- bearing forest and 
the wonderful abundance of the streams; 
the Whites depend chiefly on the valley 
itself; hence, on the wide unwatered 
plains, now yielding vast quantities of 
cereals under cultivation, the mass of 
the civilized population will be, whereas 
the natives found their choicest spots 
in the forest-locked valleys. 

The very prevalence of the aboriginal 
crime of infanticide points to an over- 
fruitfulness and an overpopulation. 

That they were equal to Europeans 
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in steady, bread-winning strength, no- 
body claims, for they lived largely on 
vegetable food, and that of a quality in- 
ferior to bread and beans. But as ath- 
letes they were superior, and they were 
emphatically a healthy, long-lived race; 
at least, there were and are many who 
attain a great age. In trials of skill they 
used to shoot arrows a quarter of a mile, 
or drive them a half-inch into a green 
oak. I knewa herald on the upper Sac- 
ramento to run about fifty miles between 
ten or eleven o’clock and sunrise in Sep- 
tember; another in Long Valley, near 
Clear Lake, ran about twelve miles in a 
little over an hour. The strength of 
their lungs is shown by the fact that 
they will remain under water twice as 
long as a White man in diving for mus- 
sels, or for gravel in the gold- bearing 
rivers. The extraordinary treatment 
their women undergo in childbirth at 
the hands of the midwives shows re- 
markable endurance. No White person 
can dance, as they do, all night for days 
together, sometimes for weeks. Their 
uniformly sweet breath and beautiful 
white teeth (so long as they continue to 
live in the aboriginal way) are evidences 
of good health. Smoked fish and jerk- 
ed venison are eaten without further 
preparation, and there is a considerable 
amount of green stuff consumed raw in 
the spring; but four-fifths of their food 
is cooked and then eaten cold. An In- 
dian is as irregular in his times of eat- 
ing as a horse or an ox, which may have 
an injurious effect on his health, or it 
may not. If an Indian can keep free 
from disease he lasts a long time; but 
when disease gets hold of him he goes off 
pretty easy, for their medicines amount 
to nothing. True, they were subject at 
times to frightful pestilences, as that of 
1833, which destroyed a great portion of 
the inhabitants of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin valleys; but they rapidly 
repopulated the waste ground, for, twen- 
ty years later, General Frémont and 
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Captain Sutter found tens of thousands 
there to fight or to feed. 

But, after all, let no romantic reader 
be deceived, and long to escape from 
the hollow mockeries and the vain pomps 
and ambitions of civilization, and mingle 
in the free wild life of the savage. It 
is one of the greatest delusions that ever 
existed. Ofall vacuous, droning, dreary 
lives that ever the mind of man conceiv- 
ed, this is the chief. To spend days, 
weeks, and months in doing nothing — 
absolutely nothing! To pass long hours 
in silence, so saturated with sleep that 
one can sleep no more, sitting and brush- 
ing off the flies! Kindly Nature, what 
beneficence thou hast displayed in en- 
dowing the savage with the illimitable 
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power of doing nothing, and of being 
happy in doing it! Savages are not 
more sociable and talkative than civil- 
ized people, but less so; they talk very 
fast when some matter excites them, but 
for the most part they are lethargic and 
silent. I lived nearly two years in suf- 
ficient proximity to them, and I give it 
as the result of my deliberate and ex- 
tended observations that they sleep— 
day and night together—from fourteen 
to sixteen hours out of the twenty-four. 
Their necessities are as great now as in 
ancient times, if not greater; hence it is 
fair to presume that they are following 
out their aboriginal habits. 

My romantic friends, let us go to 
bed. 
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HIS is the district school - house 

on the corner, of thirty-five years 
ago, whose desks and benches had been 
cut, hacked, notched, and polished to an 
oily smoothness by many generations 
of uneasy, squirming, and destructive 
school-boys. Ink-stains were every- 
where, and the walls in places showed 
immense black blotches as if violently 
hurled ink-bottles had burst upon them. 
All day in school arose a subdued hurly- 
burly—a riot, as it were, on the point of 
breaking out. Study and recitation, feet- 
shuffling and whispering, reading and 
writing, mischief and correction, laugh- 
ing and crying, all went on together. 

School for us was a prison. Nothing 
was so eagerly welcomed as the hour 
for dismissal. Indeed, the chief pleas- 
ure of going to school was to get out 
again. 

The school-master was generally from 
Connecticut, beionging to a class per- 
haps one degree higher than the Yankee 
clock-peddler, though by no means so 


gifted with money - making practicality. 
They were by us boys divided into two 
classes— those who “licked” and those 
who “‘didn’t lick.” The cowhide was their 
favorite weapon. Their chief qualifica- 
tions were ability to write a good hand, 
to mend quill-pens, and tocipher. They 
were men who had tried many things, 
succeeded at nothing, and who pushed 
into pedagogism as a last resort. 

We studied aloud, repeating with a 
certain desperate energy the sentence to 
be learned, time after time, until it was 
supposed to be firmly rooted in the 
brain; this being accompanied by a 
rocking motion of the body, the double 
physical and mental action causing the 
school-house buzz. The buzz might on 
a quiet summer’s afternoon be heard 
many rods distant. It ebbed and flow- 
ed. It rose higher and higher, until the 
voice of some child repeating its letters 
to the teacher would be fairly drowned. 
Then came a few smart raps with the 
directing ferule, and the buzz toned down 
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almost to silence, save perhaps in the 
case of some unfortunate so absorbed 
in this mechanical repetition as to be 
unable to control his noisy momentum. 
But in a few moments the warning would 
be forgotten, and the buzz rise to its cul- 
minating point, to be feruled down as 
before. 

The principal and favorite study of 
our village school was to do something 
forbidden. Ingenious devices of mis- 
chievous tendency were ever going on 
behind the shelter of the desk-covers. 
To construct fly-cages—top and bottom 
cork, the sides of pins—to catch unlucky 
insects and imprison them therein; to 
blow surreptitious soap-bubbles ; to rig 
toy vessels; to twist horse-hair bird- 
snares on diminutive reels; to paint in 
pictorial histories the battle of Bunker’s 
Hill, sky- blue; to dig laboriously with 
knife-blades through desk-covers; to 
manufacture green - willow whistles, and 
blow softly upon them; to forge quill 
pop-guns; to pull loose teeth; to chew 
and throw spit-balls; to slyly punch 
other boys passing by; to ascertain into 
how many uncouth shapes the human 
face might be twisted, and cultivate 
strabismus; to balance rulers skillfully 
on the chin ;—all this and far more was 
the chief occupation of the scholar; to 
detect him therein, that of the teacher. 

The big boys were tyrants, and chew- 
ed tobacco, a feat which excited the em- 
ulation and admiration of their juniors. 
Fast-growing, stout, and muscular, aware 
of their youthful strength, they could 
not avoid contrasting their physical pro- 
portions with those of the spare, sallow 
man, whose life passed year after year 
in the close atmosphere of these school- 
rooms, sent him out of the world long 
ere his time vé@ consumption. The 
possibilities of a personal contest be- 
tween Jim Mott and the master was 
looked forward to, half in fear, half in 
delight, by little-boy admirers of the 
Great Mott. 
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Our village school-house was furnish- 
ed with a “box-stove,” an apparatus in- 
capable of maintaining a moderate degree 
of temperature, insatiable in its demand 
for wood, filling the room with smoke, 
roaring one moment at red heat, the next 
rapidly tending toward zero. Those 
sitting near it were partly baked, those 
in the far corners half-frozen. ‘Please 
le’ me stand by the stove” was one of 
the most frequent requests made to the 
master; and when the unhappy boy had 
secured the privilege, he burned his wet 
boots and possibly attempted the roast- 
ing of smuggled snow-balls. 

As the stove in winter, so in summer 
the water- pail was the Mecca of num- 
berless pilgrimages ; the smaller the boy 
the larger the amount drank. Thus, a 
boy of seven years would be allowed 
to imbibe a gallon during a morning 
session, simply as one means of re- 
lief from the tediousness of sitting for 
hours on a bench and poring over a 
primer, under the delusion held by him- 
self, master, and parents that he was 
“studying.” Should two boys reach 
the pail together, a silent and subdued 
contest for the dipper ensued, it being a 
custom for the one who obtained pos- 
session of it to procrastinate the draught 
as long as possible, by holding his noz- 
zle in the full vessel long after all ca- 
pacity for swallowing had ceased. 

The speedy exhaustion of the bucket 
was always aimed at, as then two boys 
designated by the master would enjoy 
a few minutes’ release. from confinement 
while filling it at the nearest well; an op- 
eration always protracted to its utmost 
length, for every moment lived outside 
the building during school-hours was 
deemed golden. 

The writing exercise formed one of 
the daily agonies of our village school. 
It came on at one P.M. Its maximum 


of misery was reached in warm weather. 
Forty restless, flushed, perspiring boys, 
their heads full of bird-nesting and other 
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arduous summer sports, grappled with 
their copy-books. Hands grimy and 
wet with perspiration, nerves not yet 
toned down from the effects of a half- 
hour’s play, they plunge into this un- 
welcome task with a rude vigor which 
borders on desperation. Ink spatters, 
splatters, and blotches the page; pens 
slowly and laboriously scrape, scratch, 
and split over the paper; daubs of ink 
creep far up their finger-ends; some 
voluntarily and others involuntarily rub 
blackness on their faces; shades of 
brown from grimy fingers and wrists 
form under each last- written sentence ; 
capitals fall through the lines, and seem 
to be desperately struggling to regain 
their proper position; at times, the let- 
ters comprising a word appear to have 
dissolved all connection with each oth- 
er; again, and they fuse into an indis- 
tinguishable mass. As the exercise 
proceeds, tongues loll out, and writhe la- 
boriously in unison with the curves; 
legs kick and twist nervously under the 
desks ; pens immersed in ink and drip- 
ping with fluid blackness are shaken in 
every direction. The last two or three 
lines are dispatched with a celerity which 
reduces half the letters to a mere hori- 
zontal scratch; a panic appears to have 
overtaken them. Then the leaves of 
the copy-book are joyfully slapped to- 
gether, the ink still undried perpetuat- 
ing itself on the opposite page; the pen 
is wiped in the pupil’s mouth regardless 
of the astringent and coloring proper- 
ties of iron and tannic acid—and the ex- 
ercise is over. 

The very acme of juvenile intellectual 
torture at the village school was realized 
in attempting to “write compositions.” 
On “composition-day’”? everyone was 
required to bring his written views, im- 
pressions, and opinions on subjects 
sometimes previously designated by the 
master, sometimes left to the pupil’s own 
selection. In either case the agonizing 
process was the same, the operation be- 
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ginning with the shutting up of the vic- 
tim alone in a room with the necessary 
pens, paper, andink. The first step was 
easy, being that of heading the foolscap 
with the title of the subject. That com- 
pleted, there it remained for hours, the 
composer writhing in the vain attempt 
to say something about “The Horse” 
or “The Cow.” The horse was gener- 
ally pronounced a “very useful animal,” 
after which both fact and imagination 
refused to give down a drop; and the 
victim’s attention would wander toward 
some unfortunate fly crawling upon the 
window - pane, which, being caught and 
immolated on a pin, buzzed forth a dole- 
ful death-song, thereby furnishing a few 
moments’ entertainment and forgetful- 
ness, until the writer suddenly bethought 
himself that time was passing, while the 
world still remained unenlightened con- 
cerning “ The Horse.” A fresh penful of 
ink is taken, and the author “‘squares 
himself” at “The Horse.” Meantime the 
clean sheet of paper begins to assume 
a soiled and crumpled appearance, fleck- 
ed here and there with spots of various- 
ly shaded ink. The author gazes out of 
the windows. Anything now stirring— 
a passing cat, a dog, a boy—assumes an 
unwonted interest in his eyes. His fin- 
gers toying with the pen gradually ac- 
cumulate upon themselves all the ink 
which should have been spread upon 
“The Horse.” At last he is inspired to 
write thus: “The horse is a noble ani- 
mal. My father once owned a horse. 
He ate hay, oats, and kicked. I rode 
him. My father sold him to a man be- 
cause he thought he had the heaves.” 
The writer’s name is now placed at 
the bottom of this essay, with such ex- 
cess of care and precision that the joy- 
ous rebound consequent on the success- 
ful’ conclusion of the effort manifests 
itself by a triumphant flourish of the 
quill, with the immediate result of a 
huge ink-drop immediately over the sig- 
nature, which the young /i¢terateur vain- 
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ly endeavors to remove by a cleansing 
process with the tip of his tongue, an 
effort that only widens the soiled area 
of paper. 

Our village school before the advent 
of the master in the morning was a scene 
of riot and disorder. There was asound 
of singing, screeching, and shouting; a 
galloping over desks and benches; the 
blackboard was covered with rude de- 
lineations in chalk, and mottoes relative 
to the teacher, abusive and treasonable 
in their character; his desk was fre- 
quently usurped by some mock repre- 
sentative of law and order, flourishing 
the ferule, which might ere another hour 
descend upon his own unlucky skull. 
In the midst of all this confusion, some 
watchful eye discerns the master com- 
ing. The alarm is given; the clamor 
subsides ; the royal seat is quickly vaca- 
ted; the expressions of ridicule, abuse, 
and contémpt upon the blackboard are 
wiped off; and when the man of little 
learning and great authority appears in 
the door-way with severe and suspicious 
visage, every pupil is subdued and silent. 

The village school was ever in trouble 
with the nearest resident families; it 
was a badly governed province adjoin- 
ing peaceful and prosperous empires. 
Balls were always flying over fences in- 
to private grounds or through windows ; 
fences were scaled, pickets broken, and 
flower-beds trampled in search there- 
for. Favorite cats were stoned and 
never allowed to take a peaceful szesta 
on the roof; ugly curs were brought to 
school to facilitate this warfare; fruit 
was stolen and flowers plucked ; the well 
which supplied the seminary with water 
was tampered with; boys’ hats, stones, 
balls, old tin-ware, and objectionable ar- 
ticles of a more perishable nature found 
their way to the botto:n; the weather- 
cock on the neighbor’s barn was a fa- 
vorite mark for pebbles ; and the little 
wooden man with two wooden swords 
ever valiantly fighting the winds was 
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shot to pieces; tender children just al- 
lowed their first rambles abroad were 
despoiled of candy, cakes, and even 
bread and butter; old ladies seated by 
their windows engaged in sewing were 
annoyed and puzzled by an unaccounta- 
ble dazzle of light, a phenomenon final- 
ly explained by the detection of the busy 
boy at the opposite school -house win- 
dow engaged in experimenting on the 
reflecting properties of the sun’s rays 
with a bit of looking- glass. In winter 
no passer-by was safe from stray snow- 
yalls, and at all seasons the shouting, 
crying, howling, and screeching preced- 
ing and following school-hours never 
ceased. 

Saturday was a half-holiday, the morn- 
ing being devoted to oratorical exer- 
cises, or, in the youthful vernacular, to 
“speaking pieces.” Two “pieces” gen- 
erally sufficed for the boy’s educational 
lifetime. The most popular were Camp- 
bell’s “On Linden when the sun was 
low,” and Byron’s “There was a sound 
of revelry by night.” Provided with 
one or the other of these, the orator as- 
cends the teacher’s platform, his cow- 
hide boots on the way straying clumsily 
off to the right and left, and butting at 
every projection within a radius of two 
yards. The boots never remained sta- 
tionary during the elocutionary efforts 
of their owner, but, endowed with indi- 
vidualities of their own, seemed engaged 
in curiously prying about and getting a 
general view of the school-room, varied 
by occasional excursions up first one 
and then the other of the speaker’s legs, 
apparently for the purpose of quieting 
some sudden development of cutaneous 
irritation. The orator’s head ducks a 
bow as if impelled by some mechanical 
contrivance in the rear, and, while his 
body inclines in various directions, and 
his hands manifest an almost uncontrol- 
lable inclination to get into the forbid- 
den pockets, he gabbles through his oft- 
spoken speech as though it were a race 
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against time, at its close again bringing 
into operation the rear mechanism for 
inclining his head. The boots then 
slowly and sullenly take him from the 
platform, clattering down the aisle in a 
manner as if bent on furnishing an im- 
promptu round of applause for their 
wearer’s performance. 

We will dismiss our village school. 
The long weary day is drawing to its 
close. The clock in the corner points 
to half-past three. Three-score pair of 
eyes glance anxiously at the time-piece; 
everybody from the master down is tired 
— it has been a troublesome day; more 
than the ordinary spirit of restlessness 
and mischief has taken hold of the pu- 
pils; John Thomson and William Riggs 
have just been thrashed, and sit sullenly 
meditating future revenge; a dozen or 
more have been feruled—they are to go 
home and show their red and blistered 
palms to sympathizing and indignant 
mothers; everything has gone slowly, 
heavily, and contrarily; nota lesson from 
A to Algebra has been well learned. 

Three minutes to four! The last re- 
citation is over. Books are packing 
away. A slate tumbles and crashes. It 
is the twentieth slate that has so tumbled 
and crashed to-day; the master’s eye 
glares savagely at the offender. A mar- 
ble drops from a desk and rolls leisurely 
along the floor; the disturber is bidden 
to bring it to the man in authority; he 
does so, and receives vigorous castiga- 
tion. This is the last of that day’s con- 
fiscations. Count the prizes on the 
teacher’s desk: one ball, two broken- 
bladed jack-knives, one whistle, two 
tops, three tangles of string, one watch- 
spring, one teetotum, one box of paints, 
a bit of mirror, a broken tumbler, an 
old pistol, a powder-horn, a pair of 
spectacles, a whip, a stock of chewing- 
gum, a pipe, sundry bullets, a tea-cup, 
a flint and steel, and a knitting - needle. 

One minute to four! The silence of 
joyous expectation now pervades the 
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school. The master arises. He has 
something to say. He is going to make 
a new rule: “Any boy after this date 
caught throwing stones, and particularly 
throwing stones at Mrs. Smith’s cat, will 
receive severe punishment.” For Mrs. 
Smith, angry and flushed, came to-day 
straight to the school-house, and added 
to the already numberless perplexities of 
the government by complaining in pres- 
ence of all assembled, that some one of 
the scholars had inflicted missiles on her 
favorite cat to such an extent that poor 
Tip now sits gloomily by her fireside, 
with one jaw swelled double the size of 
the other—an injury for which Mrs. 
Smith in her indignation holds the mas- 
ter responsible. The boy actually guilty 
of this offense plunges at this moment 
into his geography lesson for the mor- 
row with ten-fold interest and absorp- 
tion, and tries to look as if he had ever 
been the especial friend and benefactor 
of cats. 

“Samuel Smith, Thomas Hicks, and 
John Cory, will remain after school.” 
So speaks the pedant. These three 
look up as if astonished at the order, 
though well they knew it was coming. 

Four o’clock! ‘School is dismissed.” 
A moment ago and the street about that 
little low school- house on the corner 
was silent. The next it is full. The 
building disgorges its struggling, squirm- 
ing, hooting, yelling contents. The sav- 
ages are on the war-path. The street is 
full, and Mrs. Smith’s cat, as he hears 
the war-whoops of his natural enemies, 
feels not secure even at the fireside, but 
scuds off to the remotest and darkest 
garret-corner. 

Five minutes later, and from the inte- 
rior of our village school-house is heard 
the slashing, whistling sound of a rapid- 
ly oscillating cowhide, accompanied by 
the melancholy wails, gradually rising 
and terminating in vigorous howls, of 
Samuel Smith, junior, who is now re- 
ceiving the reward of his share in the 
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unprovoked assault on Mrs. Smith’s cat 
—while John Cory and Thomas Hicks, 
sitting at their desks, gaze apprehensive- 
ly and dejectedly on their writhing and 
struggling companion in guil., having 
thereby the tableau presented of their 
own swift- hastening punishment. Un- 
der the windows outside linger a few of 
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their companions—not actuated so much 
by sympathy as by a morbid curiosity to 
hear the shrieks of the condemned. A 
certain small boy who tells nearly all 
the tales has betrayed these three wor- 
thies to the master, and will be fearfully 
“licked” therefor at the first convenient 


season. 
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What lives they lived! what deaths they died! 
A thousand cajions, darkling wide 

Below Sierra’s slopes of pride, 

Receive them now. 








And they who died 
Along the far, dim, desert route, 
Their ghosts are many. 







Let them keep 






Their vast possessions. 





The Piute, 
The tawny warrior, will dispute 
No boundary with these. And I, 
Who saw them live, who felt them die, 
Say, let their unplowed ashes sleep. 
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The bearded, sun- browned men who bore 
The burden of that frightful year, 

Who toiled, but did not gather store, 

They shall not be forgotten. 







Drear 
And white, the plains of Shoshonee 
Shall point us to the farther shore, 
And long white shining lines of bones, 
Make needless sign or white mile -stones. 











The wild man’s yell, the groaning wheel ; 
The train that moved like drifting barge ; 
The dust that rose up like a cloud, 

Like smoke of distant battle! Loud 

The great whips rang like shot, and steel 
Flashed back as in some battle - charge. 























They sought, yea, they did find their rest 
Along that Iong and lonesome way, 
Those brave men buffeting the West 
With lifted faces. Full were they 
Of great endeavor. 


adie 
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Brave and true 
As stern Crusader clad in steel, 
They died afield as it was fit. 
Made strong with hope, they dared to do 
Achievement that a host to-day 
Would stagger at, stand back and reel, 
Defeated at the thought of it. 


What brave endeavor to endure! 
What patient hope, when hope was past! 
What still surrender at the last, 
A thousand leagues from hope! How pure 
They lived, how proud they died! 
How generous with life! 


The wide 
And gloried age of chivalry 
Hath not one page like this to me. 


Let all these golden days go by; 
I breathe beneath another sky. 
Let beauty glide in gilded car, 
And find my sundown seas afar, 
Forgetful that ’tis but one grave 
From east unto the westmost wave, 


Yea, I remember! The still tears 
That o’er uncoffined faces fell! 
The final, silent, sad farewell! 
God! these are with me all the years! 
They shall be with me ever. 

I 
Shall not forget. I hold a trust. 
They are a part of my existence. 
Whea 

Adown the shining iron track 
We sweep, and fields of corn flash back, 
And herds of lowing steers move by, 
I turn to other days, to men 
Who made a pathway with their dust. 








( N the 28th of February, 1849, the 

steamship Ca/ifornia entered the 
harbor of San Francisco, being the first 
vessel of the kind that had ever passed 
through the Golden Gate or traversed 
the waters of the North Pacific. As the 
pioneer of the fleets that were so soon 
after to navigate these seas, and as bring- 
ing the first party of adventurers from 
the East, her arrival was not only the 
occasion of much joy at the time, but 
constitutes a memorable event in the 
early annals of the State. Prior to this, 
and throughout the preceding six or 
eight months, there had been many ar- 
rivals by sea from the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, and South and Central America, 
and overland from Oregon, Lower Cali- 
fornia, and the northern states of Mexi- 
co; but with this steamer came the first 
of the vast migration that so soon after 
set in, and which has since carried so 
many thousand adventurers to and from 
these shores. 

The inhabitants of San Francisco had 
already been advised of the Ca/ifor- 
nia’s arrival at Monterey, a circumstance 
brought about in this wise: The officers 
of the ship caused it to be given out that 
the stock of coal on hand was so nearly 
exhausted that it would be necessary to 
put into that port and procure an addi- 
tional supply of fuel. There was really 
coal enough in the lower hold covered 
up with merchandise; the pretended ne- 
cessity of going into port being a ruse 
by those having goods on board to get 
the vessel into Monterey, whence to dis- 
patch a messenger to San Francisco to 
negotiate a sale of their stocks before 
the steamer’s arrival should depress the 
market. In accordance with this pro- 
gramme, the ship was carried into Mon- 
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terey, and there detained, with great 
show of cutting and getting pine wood 
on board, until these “cute” speculators 
had effected their object, when she re- 
sumed and finished her voyage, which, 
but for this unwarranted delay, would 
have been completed several days soon- 
er. The passengers had good reason 
to rejoice at their safe arrival, having 
escaped the perils of the sea, and the 
still more perilous passage of the Isth- 
mus, where the cholera was raging with 
great virulence at the time of their cross- 
ing; while the voyage up from Panama 
had been anything but an expeditious or 
a pleasant one, every part of the ship 
having been crowded to excess, and 
nearly a month consumed in making it. 

Consisting of those first to start for 
California after the news of the gold dis- 
covery had reached the Atlantic side of 
the continent, the company on board 
was made up of the most opposite and 
diverse materials; every class and call- 
ing, the staid and enterprising, as well 
as the restless and the lawless, being 
fully represented. There were officers 
of the army and navy, and agents and 
appointees of the Government; there 
were Capitalists, speculators, and traders; 
lawyers, doctors, and teachers ; artists, 
mechanics, sailors, marines, and soldiers. 
There were miners from the gold dis- 
tricts of Georgia, the coal and iron fields 
of Pennsylvania, and the lead regions of 
the North-west. There were manufact- 
urers from Massachusetts, “blue-noses” 
from Nova Scotia, and lumbermen from 
Maine; men who had served under Scott 
in Mexico, fought under the “Lone Star” 
flag in Texas, warred with Indians on 
the western borders, and trapped in 
the Rocky Mountains. There were 
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“roughs” from the great cities, and de- 
mure young men from the country, with 
a goodly sprinkling of mere adventurers 
and professional gamblers, collected from 
all parts of the Union. To sanctify and 
savor so much of the gross and secular, 
we had less than a score of women on 
board, two missionaries of the kind sent 
to scatter good seed in the most stony 
places, and one or two clergymen mak- 
ing evangelical ventures on private ac- 
count. Notwithstanding a crowd so 
motley, confined for such a length of 
time under conditions of so much dis- 
comfort, few broils or exhibitions of ill- 
temper occurred on the way up; the 
steamer having touched at sundry Mex- 
ican ports, affording the more vicious 
and unruly an opportunity to vent their 
spleen on the miserable inhabitants of 
those miserable places. 

The condition and appearance of San 
Francisco at that time have been made 
so familiar to most persons through the 
medium of the many printed accounts 
and tolerably executed pictures extant, 
that any attempt at further elucidating 
these points is hardly called for. Enough 
to say, the densely settled portion of the 
town, which then contained some 3,000 
or 4,000 inhabitants, was bounded by 
Montgomery, Pine, Pacific, and Dupont 
streets, with a straggling row of houses 
extending off toward North Beach. To 
the south and west of these limits the 
country, mostly a succession of sand- 
hills, was covered with oak-trees, hav- 
ing a thick undergrowth, such as we see 
on portions of it at present. These trees 
were then so large and numerous, that 
the business of cutting cord- wood and 
burning charcoal was carried on exten- 
sively over nearly all that part of the 
city now built up with our best private 
residences. The houses at that period 
consisted mostly of two kinds: the old 
adobes, erected by the early settlers, 
and the board-and-canvas structures of 
a later day; the one capacious, massive, 
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and gloomy, capable of offering a stout 
resistance to fire; the other, light, flim- 
sy, and combustible, being well adapted 
to feed the frequent and lively confla- 
grations that afterward ensued. Every 
place was crowded to its fullest capacity, 
many living in tents and other tempora- 
ry abodes in the suburbs, while building 
was everywhere going on actively. Most 
of the lumber used for this purpose was 
brought from Oregon, and some from 
the Sandwich Islands and other distant 
points; very little having as yet been 
made in California, although the price 
ranged from $250 to $300 per thousand 
feet. 

The population of the place was al- 
ready cosmopolitan, all the principal na- 
tionalities on the globe being represent- 
ed save the now omnipresent Chinaman, 
who put in his first appearance about one 
year later. Contrarily to the generally 
received opinion, the social and moral 
state of affairs in San Francisco was at 
this time by no means bad. Thefts were 
unknown, while robberies, murders, and 
other acts of violence were of rare occur- 
rence. Of gambling there was a good 
deal going on, though even this was con- 
fined to a comparatively small class; not 
many Americans, except those belong- 
ing to the sporting fraternity, engaging 
in the practice. Nor were the stakes gen- 
erally so large as commonly supposed ; 
the players, mostly of the mixed Span- 
ish or other foreign races, wagering Mex- 
ican dollars, then the principal currency, 
a few of which made a great show of 
wealth. Occasionally the betting would 
run high, as when a Mexican, after the 
reckless manner of his kind, would 
“plank down” a pile of doubloons; or 
a miner, excited with drink or the re- 
sults of previous play, would hazard a 
huge nugget or a well-filled purse of 
gold-dust, these always being taken at 
his own estimate of their value. But, 
however large the stake or whatever the 
result, very few rows or desperate en- 
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counters grew out of this class of trans- 
actions. Ifthe bank lost, it was unpro- 
fessional to grumble; if the player, he 
knew there was no help, and that he 
could readily repair his ill-fortune; so 
that little strong feeling was apt to be 
shown on either side. 

As there was not much to be had, so 
there was but little required to fit the 
miner for active service. A pick, pan, 
shovel, and roll of blankets, supplement- 
ed with a few cooking utensils and a 
small stock of provisions, sufficed for a 
maiden effort, which, truth to say, satis- 
fied the aspirations of a good many in 
that direction. Thus equipped, the em- 
bryo miner had next to decide whether 
he would repair to the northern or south- 
ern branch of the gold-fields. If to the 
former, he took passage on a launch for 
the embarcadero, as the landing at Sac- 
ramento was then called; if to the lat- 
ter, he embarked in like manner for 
Stockton. Occasionally parties would 
proceed to the diggings with teams or 
on horseback ; a few also ascending the 
rivers in boats, purchased or construct- 
ed for the purpose. The launch, how- 
ever, was the common means of making 
the journey, notwithstanding these ves- 
sels (a species of schooner, built to bring 
hides to San Francisco) were slow, clum- 
sy, and comfortless. Nearly every day 
one of these hide-drogers would be an- 
nounced as “up” for the diggings, her 
sailing being put off from day to day un- 
til loaded to the gunwales with freight 
and passengers; the amount of these 
the skipper could manage to crowd on 
board being incredible. 

Having determined to try my luck in 
the northern mines, I repaired to the 
beach and made choice of a vessel bound 
to the embarcadero. She was a name- 
less, ill-shaped craft, with seams gaping 
ominously, and shcckingly dirty; being 
in these particulars not much unlike all 
the others engaged in this business. 
She lay off about where Battery Street 
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now runs, leaving at low tide a consid- 
erable belt of mud and shallow water 
between her moorings and the shore, 
which had to be overcome by the joint 
operation of wading and skiff navigation. 
Rolling up my trousers and making a 
porter of myself, I packed my dunnage 
through the mud to the water’s edge, 
whence a small flat- boat conveyed me 
to the vessel’s side. For this service I 
paid my Charon $3, he being a common 
sort of a person and charging according- 
ly. It was only lawyers, ministers of 
the gospel, and such like, having col- 
lege diplomas and other testimonials of 


‘respectability and learning, who could 


command the fancy prices for this sort 
of service that we sometimes hear of. 
The fee of these gentry for wrestling 
with an ordinary-sized trunk was, it ap- 
pears, $50—extra size in proportion. 
Having gained the deck of my launch, 
I found it swarming with human beings 
—Americans, Mexicans, Europeans, Af- 
ricans, Kanakas, and Indians, with their 
varying clatter of tongues. Getting off 
with a fair wind, we ran the first day 
across San Pablo Bay and through the 
Strait of Carquinez, going ashore that 
night and camping under the lee of 
Mount Diablo. Our experience this 
day had been in most respects a pleas- 
antone. The returning miners, of whom 
our company chiefly consisted, had told 
us, what we most wished to hear, stories 
of prodigious wealth and many fine things 
of life in the diggings. It was early in 
March, and the country about the bay, 
as seen from the deck of our vessel, 
seemed like a land of enchantment. 
Scattered over the hills and plains, now 
robed with the fresh verdure of spring, 
were immense herds of horses and cat- 
tle, sleek and fat, and wild as the un- 
tamed bands of the pampas. Looming 
on the crest of the Coast Range the 
stately redwoods shot up into the blue 
heavens like spires from the roof of a 
mighty cathedral; the hills and lower 
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slopes of the mountains being dotted 
over with picturesque oaks, standing 
alone or gathered in clumps; while the 
ravines that furrowed their sides were 
filled with chafarra/ and innumerable 
flowering shrubs. The landscape on 
every hand wore an indescribable beau- 
ty, and the whole air was filled with a 
delicious perfume. The immense ex- 
tent of unoccupied country—its fertility 
and loneliness, with so little sign of 
human presence or improvement —the 
height of the mountains, the vast sweep 
of the plains, with the cattle on more 
than a thousand hills, threw over it a 
sort of weird interest, and awakened in 
even the most stolid a sense of its beau- 
ty and vastness. 

During the night a chilly wind swept 
down from Mount Diablo, the summit 
of which was covered with snow, ren- 
dering the situation of many of our par- 
ty extremely uncomfortable. A few days 
before a cold storm had occurred, more 
snow falling at San Francisco than has 
ever been seen there since. Embarking 
early in the morning, and getting our 
launch under way, we crossed Suisun 
Bay, and, entering the Sacramento Riv- 
er, ran up as far as Montezuma City, 
where we camped out the second night. 
This was one of the many town-sites 
that had already been selected at sup- 
posed eligible points along the rivers 
and on the shores of the bay, and the 
most of which were made to figure con- 
spicuously on the rude maps of that ear- 
ly period. On the day before we had 
passed Benicia, a place containing sev- 
eral houses, and already aspiring to su- 
persede San Francisco as the entrepét 
of the Pacific. Looking off to the right 
as we entered the Sacramento, we had 
also sighted another candidate for com- 
mercial supremacy, bearing the preten- 
tious name of “New York of the Pa- 
cific!”” This emporium in prospective 
then contained three houses; I am not 
aware that it now contains any. Of its 
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rival, Montezuma, this much can be said: 
if it has since failed to make any marked 
progress, it has at least been able to 
hold its own. The same house that 
stood there in ’49 stands there still. Of 
all the numerous marts and seats of traf- 
fic projected at that day, few ever ad- 
vanced beyond the most rudimentary 
condition; some not so far as to have 
ever contained even a single house or 
inhabitant. 

After entering the Sacramento River, 
our progress was slow and the journey 
laborious; the tall trees that then lined 
the banks of that stream taking the wind 
out of our sails, and compelling us to 
warp the schooner up by hand. In nav- 
igating by this method, a line was car- 
ried ahead for a distance of several hun- 
dred yards and fastened to a tree on the 
river’s bank. Laying hold of this, a 
strong company of men, standing on 
deck and pulling hand-over-hand, would 
warp the vessel slowly up to the spot 
where the rope had been made fast. 
The latter was then untied and again 
carried forward and fastened to another 
tree, and the process of hauling up the 
vessel repeated; this being kept up 
steadily, except during such brief inter- 
vals as we might happen to catch a fa- 
voring breeze. This was not only a te- 
dious but also a very tiresome style of 
navigation, wonderfully in contrast with 
the improved methods that soon after 
came in vogue. Though the work was 
by no means easy, such was the general 
desire to get ahead, that few men were 
found unwilling to take their regular turn 
at “cordalling;” and thus helped on, 
and aided by an occasional puff of wind, 
we reached the emdbarcadero in six days 
from San Francisco, making what was 
then considered a pretty good passage. 

The spot where Sacramento City now 
stands was at that time covered with 
wide-spreading oaks and sycamores, 
scattered among which were a number 
of tents and large covered wagons, the 
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abodes of sojourners on their way to the 
mines. The only permanent habitations 
near were a couple of board shanties, 
where meals were furnished to transient 
customers. The entire business of sup- 
plying the country above was then done 
at Sutter’s Fort, standing on the open 
plain a mile and a half east of the em- 
barcadero. Here all the trading- posts 
were located, being, with one exception, 
within the walls of the fortress—a rude 
quadrangular structure, built of adobes. 
Ranging along the walls and opening in- 
ward were rows, extending all round, of 
low cell-like apartments, formerly used 
by General Sutter as workshops and 
quarters for his domesticated Indians, 
but now occupied for stores. In the 
centre of the fort stood a large two-story 
building, formerly the residence of the 
proprietor and his family, but at the time 
of which we are speaking already con- 
verted into a hotel. It still remains in 
a good state of preservation, being all, 
with the exception of a single bastion 
and the mounds formed from the crum- 
bling adobes, that is now left of this 
once famous establishment and histori- 
cal landmark. 

A few hundred yards east of the fort, 
Sutter had erected a large frame build- 
ing,.intended for a flour-mill. The dis- 
covery of gold having put an end to his 
scheme of wheat-growing, this building 
had been rented to Samuel Brannan for 
a store, that gentleman having here col- 
lected the largest stock of goods outside 
of San Francisco, and carrying on an 
extensive and profitable trade. From 
the fort goods were forwarded, mostly 
by ox-teams, to the adjacent mining- 
camps, freights ranging from $30 to $40 
per hundred-weight. Travel was per- 
formed afoot or on horseback, there be- 
ing as yet no stages or other public con- 
veyances. Sutter’s Mill, now Coloma, 
the spot where gold was first found, be- 
ing my objective point, I engaged an 
Oregonian, the owner of four gaunt and 
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bony oxen, to convey my slender outfit 
to that place, conforming myself to the 
custom of miners by trudging along on 
foot. Four days were consumed in reach- 
ing the Mill, during which an appalling 
amount of blasphemy was vented against 
“Star,” “Juke,” “Bally,” and “ Black- 
foot,” the patient brutes having been 
meanwhile fearfully belabored by their 
unmerciful driver. As this was the first 
time I had ever heard a western bull- 
whacker “exhort,” I marveled greatly 
at the strength and originality of his ex- 
pressions. 

Scarcely a day passed, on our way up, 
that we did not meet parties coming from 
the mines “dead broke,” and wholly 
discouraged ; some of them advising us 
to turn round and go back, either be- 
cause it was too early to go to the dig- 
gings, or because it was too late, they 
being already worked out. The most 
of these men were sailors or others not 
accustomed to be thrown wholly on their 
own resources, and who, between ina- 
bility and unwillingness to work, had 
really accomplished but little, and were 
honest enough in the advice they gave 
us. As the preceding winter had been 
severe, interrupting work much of the 
time, and provisions had been excess- 
ively dear, it was, no doubt, as much as 
those who had been in bad luck could 
do to earn a livelihood. Owing to a 
want of suitable shelter and wholesome 
food, many who spent the winter of ’48 
in the mines had also suffered a good 
deal from scurvy and other ailments. 

Reaching the Mill, we found a settle- 
ment of several hundred inhabitants, 
among them a number of families, wom- 
en and children not having yet become 
so scarce that it was found profitable to 
place them on public exhibition. The 
most of the families were western peo- 
ple, who, some years before, had cross- 
ed the plains and settled in Oregon and 
California. They had homes elsewhere 
and were only temporarily in the mines, 
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having arrived the year before, and most 
of them leaving again in the fall of ’49. 
The hamlet at the Mill was composed 
of log-cabins, and board huts and houses. 
There were also a good many tents scat- 
tered about, though the practice, else- 
where so common, of inclosing frames 
with canvas, had not here been intro- 
duced, this being one of the few places 
in the country where lumber could be 
obtained at reasonable prices, owing to 
the existence of a saw-mill. 

Things up to this time had remained 
here in their primitive condition, the ’48 
style of life and modes of doing business 
still prevailing. The miners took mat- 
ters easy, content to earn enough to de- 
fray current expenses, little dreaming of 
the change that was so soon to precipi- 
tate upon them an eager, grasping horde, 
so unlike the men who had as yet ap- 
peared on the scene, and who, by their 
sharper practices and superior thrift, 
would monopolize most of the business 
and crowd out those earliest in the field. 
Mining had as yet been pursued mostly 
by a population accustomed only to farm- 
ing, and who, preserving still their bu- 
colic habits, had brought with them into 
the diggings their domestic animals, and 
sometimes also their families. These 
were the serene and tranquil days of 
California gold-digging. Kindand neigh- 
borly feelings everywhere prevailed, and 
there was neither contention nor crowd- 
ing, each one acting under the convic- 
tion that there were ample room and 
wealth for all. 

Trade, up to this time, had been left 
almost solely in the hands of men un- 
educated to commerce, who conducted 
it in a manner denoting a strange indif- 
ference to gain and a singular ignorance 
of the wiles of traffic. How eminently 
this was the case here at the Mill, will 
appear, when it is considered that Gen- 
eral Sutter and Charles E. Pickett were 
then two of the leading merchants of 
the place—men as guileless of ever 
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cheating another out of a dollar as 
they have been of laying up a cent for 
themselves. Both were at the time do- 
ing a tolerably large but not particularly 
profitable business; their gains, owing 
to a lack of thrift, being generally in the 
inverse ratio of their sales. The new 
comer requiring a stock of provisions 
on credit was sure to make his way to 
Sutter or Pickett, and so with the “ dead- 
broke” miner or the “‘busted- up” gen- 
erally—these same kind-hearted dealers 
being almost always made the recipients 
of their dubious custom. 

On reaching the Mill, my depleted 
exchequer forbidding delay, I proceeded 
at once to hunt up a partner preparatory 
to getting to work; as it required two to 
mine to advantage—one to dig and car- 
ry, and the other to wash the dirt. They 
were queer affairs, those partnerships of 
that day. Two entire strangers would 
meet, and without preliminaries go to 
work, living and toiling together for 
weeks and even months, trusting each 
other with their joint earnings, and di- 
viding the same without trouble; never 
perhaps learning anything more of each 
other than simply the Christian name. 
And yet very few dissensions or misun- 
derstandings occurred, it being a rare 
thing to hear complaints of dishonesty 
or unfair dealing between partners; so 
apt are men to act honorably and justly 
when relieved from the pressure of hard 
circumstances and the temptations of 
want. My first partner was a burly 
Irishman, who had followed the sea for 
a living. He was tattooed on many parts 
of his body, was covered with scars 
showing former deep wounds with other 
rough usage, and I always entertained 
the beliéf that he had been a pirate. 
Still, we got along first-rate—eating, 
sleeping, and laboring together like 
brothers; and I have not the slightest 
idea that he ever wronged me out of a 
cent, though he had ample opportunity 
todo so. Our joint earnings amounted 
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to between $30 and $40 a day—about 
the average with miners at that period. 
The earnings are generally supposed to 
have been much larger; but that this is 
a mistake is shown by the fact that 
good hands could then be hired at the 
rate of an ounce ($16) per day. 

Having worked with these moderate 
results for several weeks near the Mill, 
I was permitted as a matter of special 
favor to join a company of Oregonians, 
consisting of eight young men, who had 
found a rich bar about sixteen miles dis- 
tant, on the Middle Fork of the Ameri- 
can River, which, from the tragic event 
I am about to relate, was afterward 
christened “ Murderer’s Bar,” a name 
it bears to this day. The party finding 
this spot at once moved over and went 
to work there; it being my intention to 
follow as soon as I could get up my 
horses, which, having been turned out 
after the usual custom, had strayed off. 

By the time I got back to the Mill 
with my animals, I found the inhabitants 
in a state of no little commotion, two of 
the Oregonian party having arrived there 
the day before, announcing the murder of 
their companions, six in number, by the 
Indians —these two having gone out to 
prospect, and thus escaped the fate of 
their comrades. For two or three days 
before this, some of the Indians had 
been observed coming into our settle- 
ment from that direction dressed in red 
shirts and other apparel of a better kind 
than they were accustomed to wear, 
causing some wonderment as to where 
they had got them. The mystery was 
now explaiaed, and as a number ‘of 
Whites had before been killed in the 
vicinity, it was determined that the per- 
petrators of this atrocious crime should 
be pursued and properly punished. A 
company of volunteers at once set out 
for the scene of the massacre, under the 
leadership of William Huefner and John 
Greenwood—the }:.tter a half-breed, well 
skilled in Indian tactics —both of these 
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men being distinguished for courage and 
knowledge of the country. 

On reaching the spot, a shocking 
spectacle presented itself. The bodies 
of the slain, mutilated and charred, lay 
in a heap where the savages had thrown 
and afterward attempted to burn them. 
The ground was torn up and covered 
with blood, indicating that a fierce strug- 
gle had taken place. The unfortunate 
young men had, indeed, as afterward 
appeared, made a desperate resistance ; 
defending themselves with their picks 
and shovels, the only implements within 
their reach. It would seem, from the 
account given of the affair by the squaws 
subsequently captured, that the Indians, 
affecting a friendly feeling toward the 
Whites, had succeeded in throwing the 
latter off their guard, causing them to 
leave their arms in the tent, several rods 
from the spot where they were working. 
These their wily foes managed to secure 
without being observed, and, turning 
them upon their victims, had them at a 
terrible advantage. Nevertheless, the 
miners succeeded in killing several of 
their assailants, and wounding many 
more, before, overcome by fire-arms and 
superior numbers, they met their fate. 
The butchery over, the savages had 
stopped on the ground and indulged in 
a general carouse; after which, with a 
view to baffling pursuit and escaping de- 
tection, they separated, and, going in 
different directions, mixed up as much 
as possible with such of their people as 
had no hand in the crime. 

Imitating their example, the Whites 
separated into small bands, and, follow- 
ing their trails, were not long in over- 
taking the most of them. Some, having 
refused to surrender, were killed on the 
spot, while the rest, or at least such as 
there was reason to suspect, were brought 
into the Mill, that the innocent might be 
sifted from the guilty. This process 
concluded, ten were convicted and held 
for punishment. 
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Near sunset, on a pleasant afternoon 
in April, the miners, advised of the 
result of the examination, collected to 
escort the culprits from their place of 
confinement to a grove of pines a little 
below the town, where they were to be 
shot to death. All came armed, the 
most of them determined to take a hand 
in the execution of the criminals. As 
soon as the Indians were brought out, 
some of the old mountaineers present, 
perceiving by their demeanor that they 
contemplated a break, advised securing 
them in such a manner as should defeat 
this purpose. But the crowd, some of 
them excited with liquor and all well 
armed, scouting the idea of the con- 
demned attempting an escape, proceed- 
ed to surround them, and at once march- 
ed them off to the place of doom. The 
moment a halt was ordered, the Indians, 
as if by a preconcerted movement, scat- 
tered in every direction, and, rushing 
through the crowd, endeavored to es- 
cape. The danger of hitting their own 
people deterred many of the Whites 
from firing on the fugitives, while oth- 
ers, less considerate, blazed away at the 
poor wretches with their revolvers or 
attacked them with their knives. Three 
were killed almost before they had made 
the first jump, while all the others, save 
one, were brought down within a few 
hundred yards of the spot whence they 
started; two having been shot in the 
water while attempting to swim across 
the river. One, said to have been the 
worst in the lot, outstripping his pur- 
suers and evading the missiles sent after 
him, made good his escape. It was only 
by good luck and adroit dodging that 
the executioners themselves came out 
of the fusillade with whole skins. A 
number, myself included, who did not 
fancy the way things were shaping from 
the start, and had no great relish for 
this kind of sport, eluded the flying bul- 
lets by seeking shelter behind the rocks, 
fallen logs, and trees in the vicinity, the 
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instant the affair took this unexpected 
turn. 

In making “good Indians” of these 
nine, it was considered an excellent 
day’s work had been done; this chas- 
tisement, followed by one or two others 
of less severity, having exerted a re- 
Straining influence on the murderous 
propensities gf our Digger brothers. It 
was sometimes difficult on these occa- 
sions to discriminate between the inno- 
cent and the guilty; offenders seeking 
to escape the penalty of their crimes by 
mixing with those least likely to com- 
mit them. On one of the raids made by 
the Whites upon a vancheria near the 
Cosumnes, Charles E. Pickett, who had 
spent many years among the western 
tribes and was well versed in Indian 
ways and character, made one of the 
party, being moved thereto by a merci- 
ful rather than sanguinary purpose. On 
their return to the Mill, Pickett re-ap- 
peared with an Indian boy, whom he 
had rescued from the massacre, mount- 
ed behind him—most of the other mem- 
bers of the party coming in each with a 
dusky scalp dangling from his saddle- 
bow. 

These Californian Indians, though a 
degraded and squalid race, were not 
particularly vicious or blood-thirsty; 
the most of the murders perpetrated by 
them at this period having been in re- 
taliation for the killing of their kindred 
by the Oregon men, under the follow- 
ing circumstances: Some years before, 
the Presbyterian denomination, of New 
York, had sent to Oregon the Rev. Mr. 
Whitman and family, to establish a mis- 
sion among the Cayuse Indians, a pow- 
erful nation inhabiting the interior of 
Oregon Territory. For several years 
these devout and zealous persons labor- 
ed with such success that they had par- 
tially christianized a good many of the 
savages, a few having been domesticated 
and received into their household. The 
small-pox at length breaking out and 
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carrying off some of the neophytes, the 
“medicine men,” who had become jeal- 
ous of the growing influence of the 
Whites, persuaded the survivors that 
the disease was being propagated by 
the missionaries with a view to their 
early extermination. Giving credence 
to this devilish suggestion, the deluded 
creatures, alarmed for their safety, rose 
upon their benefactors and slew all but 
two young women, teachers in the insti- 
tution, whom they carried into captivity, 
reserving them for a crueler fate than 
death. 

Reaching the settlements, the news 
of this outrage fired the Oregonians 
with a common desire for vengeance, 
and it was decided that the captive girls 
should be rescued, cost what it might; 
the young men hastily arming them- 
selves and hurrying to their deliverance 
with an alacrity alike creditable to their 
chivalry and valor. A bitter war ensu- 
ed, resulting in the recapturing of the 


young women and the severe punish- 
ment of the Cayuse nation, while it in-. 
flamed the minds of the Oregonians with 
a bitter and undying hatred of the en- 


tire Indian race. Carrying this feeling 
with them when they came to California, 
and indulging it freely by shooting the 
Indians on every favorable occasion, the 
latter soon came to regard these men as 
their special foes ; and, hence, neglected 
no opportunity to retaliate where they 
could do so with safety. With their 
buckskin clothes, long rifles, tall bony 
persons, and general make-up, it was 
not difficult to distinguish these Orego- 
nians from other Whites, and seldom 
did the Diggers mistake the latter for 
their more dangerous and determined 
foes. 

Though able by industry and economy 
to make fair wages almost anywhere, the 
miners were as ready then as now to en- 
gage in any impracticable scheme prom- 
ising to increase their earnings, or to go 
off on a prospecting tour after new dig- 
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gings elsewhere. Even as early as May 
of this year the first expedition was fit- 
ted out to go in search of Gold Lake; a 
thing brought about in this wise: En- 
camped near the Mill was an old mount- 
aineer and trapper named Greenwood. 
Born on the western frontier, he had 
spent the most of his long life in the 
Rocky Mountains and regions adjacent. 
In his capacity of hunter and trapper he 
had sojourned with many of the leading 
tribes of the interior; and, while pos- 
sessing the virtues common to his class, 
had contracted all the habits and not a 
few of the vices peculiar to the savage 
peoples with whom he had so long con- 
sorted. Having been the husband of 
several Indian wives, he was now the 
honored sire of a numerous half- breed 
progeny, the oldest of whom, his son 
John, a handsome lad, as straight as an 
arrow and as lithe as an eel, had now 
grown nearly to man’s estate. 

After the manner of his kind, Green- 
wood was prone to relate the adventures 
of his life, and tell of the strange objects 
he had seen in his long tramps over the 
mountains and plains. While talking 
these things to a party of us one day, 
he went on to say he had once camped 
on the border of a lake in the mountains 
off to the north-east, the shores of which 
were covered with gold; offering, if we 
would fit out his son John in a handsome 
manner, to direct him to find the spot, 
and send him to pilot a party thither; 
stipulating further that he, the old man, 
should ulso receivecertain considerations 
in advance. Now, Greenwood had a bad 
reputation for truth and sobriety. In- 
deed, his powers of falsification were 
quite phenomenal; to say that he was 
an habitual liar would mislead, as leav- 
ing room for the inference that he some- 
times spoke the truth. Yet in this par- 
ticular instance, while his statements 
might be exaggerated, there must, we 
thought, be some foundation for them, 
or he would hardly suffer his son to go 
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off on such an errand. At least, so rea- 
soned a party of us; and, so reasoning 
and believing, we fell in with the old fel- 
low’s offer, furnished him with a liberal 
supply of whisky and a few of the other 
necessaries of life, rigged out the son in 
first-rate style, and sent him at the head 
of a company of thirteen to seek this 
Gold Lake and advise us of its where- 
abouts. Several pack-animals were sent 
with the party, to carry provisions and 
to bring back gold. Such of the out- 
fitting company as could not convenient- 
ly go in person were allowed to pay their 
quota and send a substitute. As I had 
by this time, in conjunction with my part- 
ner, superadded to the business of mining 
that of packing and trading, I could not 
well go with the expedition myself; so 
I sent, to represent me, a Norwegian 
sailor, who, having run away from his 
ship and arrived at the Mill a day or 
two before, was nothing loth to place a 
few additional miles of mountain travel 
between hiniself and his possible pur- 
suers. 

After an absence of three or four 
weeks the expeditionists returned, as 
ragged and forlorn a set as ever passed 
through Coventry ; their clothes in tat- 
ters, their “grub” eaten up, their ani- 
mals jaded, and themselves disgusted 
beyond measure. They found the lake, 
and in fact several lakes, but no gold, 
nor had they seen any after leaving the 
foot-hills of the Sierra. Greenwood, 
when questioned as to the failure, cool- 
ly put off his inquirers with the remark 
that John had missed the right place; 
that the “stuff,” adopting his style of 
speech, “war thar, shure.” 

Not quite satisfied with this explana- 
tion, I halted one day not long after, 
when passing the old man’s camp, then 
pitched in the valley that now bears his 
name, and without much ceremony pro- 
ceeded to deliver him a piece of my 
mind in rather plain language. Fora 
time he bore it in silence, which so em- 
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boldened me that I waxed still more in- 
dignant, going so far as at last to call 
him a cheat and a liar. About this time 
the old chap rose from the log where he 
had been seated, and, standing over six 
feet in his moccasins, addressed me a 
few words something after this style: 
“Look a-har, young man; I reckon 
thar aint no use for this onpleasantness 
atween gentlemen. See them yar?” — 
pointing to a stack of rifles leaning 
against a tree at the door of his tent— 
“all fixed for sarvice, and shure to carry 
lead whar ye pint ’em; take yer chice, 
stranger, and measure off yer groun’— 
I’m not perticler ’bout distance.” Here 
was a turn of affairs I hadn’t looked for. 
To accept the old fellow’s invitation to 
step out and be shot at was a thing not 
to be thought of; for, although more 
than seventy years old, and his eyes red 
as those of a pigeon through a long-con- 
tinued use of liquor, Greenwood was 
still a dead shot} and to have any col- 
lision with him whatever was altogether 
foreign to my purpose. Still, as I did 
not like to back down at once and show 
myself the poltroon outright, I began to 
prevaricate, saying it would not look 
well for a young man like me to fight 
one of his years—his eye-sight impaired 
with age, etc. Interrupting me, and 
pointing to his eyes, the old man ex- 
claimed: “Yaint nothin’ ails them yar 
eyes, stranger—yaint no varmint lives 
onto wich they ever drawed bead! Jes’ 
step off nigh onto yon bush,” continued 
the implacable trapper, pitching a chip 
toward a manzanita a little way off—“step 
off about thar, an’ I reckon we can set- 
tle this yar difficulty like White men 
orter.” 

It was useless. I had to back down 
squarely, and without further quibbling 
decline these proffered hospitalities ; but 
as it was policy for packers and others 
owning animals thereabout to maintain 
cordial relations with the house of Green- 
wood, I fell back on my pack-train as 
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soon as this conference was over, and, 
getting hold of a plug of tobacco, took 
or affected to take a chew therefrom, 
and then without further words handed 
it to my adversary, who to my great re- 
lief seized it, and biting off a mouthful 
dropped the remainder into the pocket of 
his hunting-shirt. I had with me none 
of his favorite beverage ; but on my next 
trip I further placated him with a small 
keg, the contents of which effectually 
exiinguished the last spark of resent- 
ment smouldering in the breast of the 
old man. Indeed, this supreme act of 
good-will secured me thenceforth immu- 
nity from the pranks of his boys, and, 
with an occasional renewal of the tribute 
of these peace-offerings, established me 
firmly in the affections of this veteran 
disciple of Ananias forever afterward. 
Were it my misfortune to be engaged in 
running a distillery, or to be otherwise 
interested in promoting the liquor trade, 
I should procure to be published a large 
edition of the Life of Greenwood, set- 
ting forth the incredible quantities of 
whisky he had imbibed in his day, and 
his consequent longevity and excellent 
health, and scatter it everywhere, to the 
annihilation of medical testimony and 
the confusion of all teetotal persons. 

As the summer advanced, politics be- 
gan to engage the attention of the rapid- 
ly accumulating population in the mines 
—the organization of a new State, the 
framing of a constitution, the question 
of slavery, and many other exciting is- 
sues, coming up for discussion. Already 
a few men from the South had arrived 
in the mines, bringing their slaves with 
them, and a strong effort was making to 
plant the “peculiar institution” on the 
soil of California. This threatened en- 
croachment on free territory excited a 
fierce opposition, imparting a keen in- 
terest to the canvass, in which many of 
us were disposed to take an active part. 
Here for the first time the great contest 
that resulted in the overthrow of slavery 
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took a practical shape. Here, metaphor- 
ically speaking, was fired the first gun 
in the “irrepressible conflict ;” and al- 
though it was not afterward waged here 
with the same bitterness as elsewhere, 
those early sentinels of freedom can not 
be accused of having slept while stand- 
ing guard on this farthest outpost of the 
republic. 

About the middie of August, while at- 
tempting to ford the American River, I[ 
was carried over a rapid, and badly hurt. 
My health becoming impaired in conse- 
quence, I determined to close up my af- 
fairs and go home to New York. My 
“pile,” though not large, was yet so 
much greater than I had ever before 
possessed that I felt tolerably rich, hard- 
ly thinking at the time I left that it ever 
would be necessary for me to return to 
California. Having, however, after ar 
riving at home, discharged some old pe- 
cuniary obligations and suffered impe- 
cunious friends to contract some new 
ones, my finances, by the time that 
spring came round, were depleted to 
the point of collapse, admonishing an 
early return to the land of gold. 

If, in relating these events and inci- 
dents of my six months’ pilgrimage in 
49, I have failed to recount as many 
romantic or tragic occurrences as it has 
been customary to credit these early 
times with, I can only say I did not 
happen to participate in or be an eye- 
witness of so many of these as perhaps 
fell to the lot of some others. Although 
not studying to avoid scenes of danger, 
violence, and strife, I did not, from the 
time I left New York (in December, 
1848 ) until I returned—just one year— 
witness a serious accident, see a white 
man killed, or executed, or even so much 
as wounded in an affray; nor did I have 
occasion more than once during this time 
to attempt killing a human being myself. 
When I relate the circumstances under 
which that attempt was made, I am sure 
the reader will acquit me of blame. 
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At the time of our trouble with the 
Indians, the miners working in the vi- 
cinity of the Mill were in the habit, for 
greater safety, of repairing to the town 
and staying there over night. I was 
then at work on the bar, one mile be- 
low, having for near neighbors a couple 
of old fellows who had drifted in from 
the direction of Texas or Mexico. I 
knew nothing of their history or char- 
acter, save as indicated by outward ap- 
pearance, which looked the reprobate all 
over, seeming to advertise that they had 
subsisted by means the most question- 
able. 

One evening, while the other miners 
betook themselves to the town as usual, 
I fraternized with these my neighbors, 
and joined them in their determination 
to pass the night on the bar. We took 
up our quarters in a vacant log-cabin, 
the only entrance to which we barricad- 
ed with rocks and logs. Here, being 


thoroughly armed, and the apertures be- 
tween the logs serving well for embras- 


ures, we felt quite secure. The night 
being calm and the moon shining bright 
favored our purpose; yet, as I had nev- 
er had much experience in Indian war- 
fare, I was not for a long time able to 
yield to the somnolent effects of a hard 
day’s work, and when I did my sleep 
was none of the soundest. My com- 
panions, however, more accustomed to 
this sort of life, were soon wrapped in 
deep slumber. 

About the middle of the night I was 
wakened from an uneasy sleep by the 
crackling of twigs, and what, in my half- 
conscious state, I felt certain was the 
stealthy footstep of an Indian. As I 
rose, grasping my pistol and not yet 
quite awake, I saw, as I supposed, one 
of the bloody savages on the opposite 
side without the cabin, peering in, ev- 
idently trying to get a good shot at 
us. Without losing an instant I took 
aim and fired; perceiving, the very mo- 
ment I did so, that the image consisted 
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of my own shadow, thrown on the wall 
of the cabin by the moonbeams stream- 
ing through the chinks behind me. At 
the report of my pistol, the two old sin- 
ners snoring near me suddenly awoke, 
started to their feet, and, seizing their 
arms, demanded to know what was the 
matter? It was nota good time to state 
the exact facts just then, as this would 
have procured a writ of ejectment from 
that dormitory, to be served upon me in 
the shape of two enormous boots swing- 
ing in the space it would be instantly 
supposed I had better vacate. This, I 
considered, would have been a legal in- 
formality; but with the explanation I 
gave, instead of such harsh and un- 
neighborly treatment, I was commend- 
ed for my vigilance, my courage was 
complimented, and the belief expressed 
that I had settled ¢ha¢ savage, or at least 
taught him a lesson that would restrain 
his prowling propensities in future. To 
be sure, this is not much in the way of 
a bloody personal adventure to relate; 
but it exhausts the record of my exploits 
in that line, having been the nearest I 
came to killing a man during my then 
stay in California. 

The fact is, the imputation of so much 
that is desperate and vicious to the men 
of that day is not altogether well found- 
ed; since, although many really did be- 
come addicted to a variety of reprehen- 
sible practices, there was yet very little 
actual debauchery to be seen in the 
mines, while those atrocious crimes aft- 
erward so common were then of rare 
occurrence, theft and robbery having 
been things almost wholly unknown. 
Being without the restraints common in 
older communities, men sometimes did 
grow careless in manner and rough in 
speech, seemingly indicating a depth of 
depravity to which they had not always 
descended. Of a piece with these ex- 
travagant notions are stories told of the 
gallantries of that period, wherein the 
miners are represented as dancing fran- 
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tically about any fragment of female ap- 
parel that chance might have thrown in 
their way, or offering their “pile” for 
the privilege of kissing children of ten- 
der years; and this, when there was 
hardly a camp or hamlet in the mount- 
ains but what contained more or less of 
White women, with a more than propor- 
tionate number of “olive branches,” the 
feminine Digger being everywhere dis- 
gustingly plentiful. There were living 
at Sutter’s Mill that summer not less 
than a dozen families, the place affording 
material enough for a regular Sunday- 
school; an institution of this kind hav- 
ing been organized and “run” in con- 
junction with a variety of other religious 
observances, such as prayer - meetings, 
“stated preachings,” etc. There are 
now living at Santa Cruz several fami- 
lies who spent the summer in the place 
named, besides others residing in other 
portions of the State. Many of the 
American settlers had removed to the 
mines in the early part of this and the 
preceding year, taking with them their 
wives and children and a portion of their 
stock, and remaining till the fall rains 
came on, when they returned to their 
homes. It could, therefore, have been 
only such individuals as were peculiarly 
susceptible to the influence of the pres- 
ence of cast-off skirts, or to mothers and 
their progeny, who “took on” in the 
manner above alluded to. 

Indeed, these ’49-ers have been cred- 
ited with a great deal more of the rough 
mock-heroic, as well as other sorts of 
foolishness, than they were entitled to, 
Although characterized by generous im- 
pulses and a fondness for adventure, the 
most of these men were an industrious, 
frugal, unromantic set, intent on digging 
out and saving all the gold they could, 
that they might be able to leave the 
country and get home again as quick as 
possible. That their character and hab- 
its should have been so generally mis- 
apprehended is due mainly to the fact 
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that so many have found it profitable to 
caricature everything pertaining to Cal- 
ifornia, and more especially to the labors 
of those clever essayists and profession- 
al humorists, who, coming here at a later 
day with opportunities for seeing but lit- 
tle, had determined to hear a good deal, 
to which end they consorted much with 
the convivial and talkative, listening long 
to stories told about the camp-fire and 
in the bar-room—neither of these places 
being proverbial, among ordinary per- 
sons, as sources of exact information. 
While something is due to the exactness 
of history, it seems almost a pity to dis- 
pel a class of Munchausenisms so harm- 
less, and from which the veteran Califor- 
nian, as well as the less experienced 
reader abroad, has derived, though for 
an opposite reason, so much real enter- 
tainment— the one laughing over their 
recital because he thinks them true, and 
the other because he knows they are 
not. 

While claiming so much good sense 
and character for the pioneer miner, it 
must be conceded that the tone of our 
population began soon after to deterio- 
rate. With the next year the despera- 
does from the south-western border, the 
slum of the great cities, and other de- 
moralizing elements began toarrive more 
freely, and, increasing rapidly thereafter, 
soon lifted the name of California to its 
present bad eminence. Yet here again 
have our people general cause for com- 
plaint; most of the stories told of the 
murderous propensities of some having 
been greatly exaggerated, and not a few 
being purely the coinage of waggish or 
imaginative brains. But, be the deserts 
ofthese later Californians what they may, 
society in ’49, fairly “sampled,” would 
have “averaged” about the same here 
as elsewhere. Making my individual 


experience the criterion, I should feel 
constrained to award to the miners of 
that day an excellence not common to 
the mass of mankind. 


My mining part- 
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ner—not the “pirate,” though I had no 
reason to complain of him, but my later 
partner, Edward Penfield —was a man 
to be remembered forever, so true was 
he to the better promptings and all the 
higher precepts of his nature; and Clark- 
son Dye, my partner in the submarine 
adventure, whereof has been related in 
a previous number of the OVERLAND— 
was there ever a more cheery soul than 
his? Gifted and generous, his hand was 
readiest for every useful enterprise and 
his spirit foremost in every good work. 
His presence in our midst was a perpet- 
ual sunshine. And so of many others 
with whom I was then in daily con- 
verse. 

But, to get back from this digression 
and complete my narrative. Having, 
for the reason mentioned, determined 
that I would arise and go home to New 
York, I sold out my trading-post under 
the tree, closed up my not very exten- 
sive business, and bidding, as I suppos- 
ed, a final good-by to the dark deep ca- 
fions, and the tall red hills along whose 
precipitous sides I had helped to break 
the pioneer trails, I mounted a mustang 
and turned my face toward Sacramento. 
On arriving at that place, I was surpris- 
ed to find a large and bustling town oc- 
cupying a site entirely vacant when I 
passed over it five months before. Quite 
a fleet of sea-going vessels was lying 
along the river-bank, discharging cargo, 
while the streets and levee were throng- 
ed with teams and pack-trains loading 
for the mines, and new buildings were 
going up in every direction. As there 
were yet no steamers running on the 
river, I took passage for San Francisco 
on a schooner—a large, handsome ves- 
sel, very unlike the sorry craft I had 
helped to haul up the river the preced- 
ing spring. The only passenger on 
board besides myself was John Mc- 
Dougal, afterward Governor of Califor- 
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nia, then on his way back from the 
mines, where he had been trying his 
hand at gold-digging. Having met with 
but indifferent success, the poetry of the 
thing was pretty well leached out of him, 
while his torn and dust-begrimed appar- 
el and generally forlorn appearance de- 
noted that he had had a rough time of it. 
Within an hour after we reached the 
city I saw him again, now washed and 
neatly dressed, and looking very differ- 
ent from what he was in his miner’s rig. 
As we passed down the river the change 
effected in the aspect of the country by 
the dry weather—everything scorched 
and withered, the grass burnt up, and 
the oats (in the spring so fresh and 
green) new standing dead and yellow on 
the hills—was apt to create the impres- 
sion that California was nothing but a 
desert, that being the opinion I carried 
away with me at the time. 

Before San Francisco, where but a 
score or two of ships were anchored in 
March, there lay now hundreds of ves- 
sels, the flags of nearly every nation fly- 
ing at their masts. The town, a whirl 
of excitement, had grown into almost 
metropolitan proportions, having pushed 
out over the water and crept well up 
Telegraph Hill, while a long street had 
been extended toward North Beach. 
The prices of real estate had beer great- 
ly advanced ; lots in certain portions of 
the city selling for nearly as much as 
they would bring at the present time. 
Almost every day one or more ships 
would arrive, loaded down with freight 
and passengers, and already three steam- 
ers—the California, Oregon, and Pan- 
ama—had made their appearance in the 
harbor. Taking passage on the last- 
named vessel, I left San Francisco on 
the 2d of September, just six months 
having elapsed since I passed through 
the Golden Gate, coming in on the Ca/- 
ifornia. 
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NE winter evening, several years 

ago, when I was a medical student 
in Philadelphia, I sat in my room at my 
lodgings, writhing, and striving to sup- 
press involuntary exclamations of pain. 
The suffering was occasioned by an ex- 
cruciating neuralgia of the face, which 
had continued for three days, and had 
deprived me of sleep for almost the en- 
tire period. My knowledge of anatomy 
told me that the large and sensitive fifth 
pair of nerves was involved, the various 
ramifications of which seemed like red- 
hot wires branching through my face in 
every direction. With the advice of a 


medical professor in whose skill up to 
the present date I had placed the most 
implicit confidence, I had been dosed 


with morphine, .chloral-hydrate, and the 
various anodynes and narcotics, appar- 
ently without any effect. My faith in 
the virtue of drugs was beginning to be 
sadly shaken, and the learned and pol- 
ished professor of therapeutics was fast 
becoming transformed into a sleek and 
oily humbug. The lectures and recita- 
tions of the day were over, and my chum 
Andy was preparing to depart to the 
medical college for his usual evening 
exercise in the dissecting-room. 

“You don’t feel like going out to- 
vight, Tom, I suppose?” he said to me. 

“No, I can not,” I answered. “The 
pain I still suffer is horrible, and yet I 
have taken anodynes enough to narco- 
tize a well-developed ox. I may ask you 
to divide the nerve, if I feel no better 
when you return.” 

“ How would it do to try some of the 
wourali?” said Andy. “That certainly 
made Professor D——’s dog insensible 
to all pain in his experiments to-day, 
and did not kill the animal either. Hope 


to find you better when I come back. 
Good night until twelve.” 

The suggestion of my room- mate, 
made probably in jest, struck me forci- 
bly. Reckless from inexperience, and 
almost crazed at times with suffering, I 
was ready for any experiment which 
gave the slightest promise of relief. 
Wourali is a virulent poison, the extract 
of various plants, used by certain South 
American Indian tribes upon the tips of 
their arrows. The man or beast pierced 
with the poisoned shaft quickly dies. 
The poison must be introduced, howev- 
er, directly into the blood — when swal- 
lowed it is harmless. Used in small 
quantities, I knew that it produced up- 
on animals a stupefying anodyne effect 
without endangering life. The proof 
of this fact I had myself observed in 
certain physiological experiments upon 
dogs and rabbits. I believed the same 
effect might be produced with a proper 
dose upon a human being, with the same 
freedom from danger, although I had 
never heard of anyone who had been 
reckless enough to make the attempt. 

Desperate as I was from pain, with 
my mind perhaps somewhat bewildered 
by the narcotics I had already taken, 
after the failure of all other remedies I 
resolved to try the effect of the wourali 
upon my own person. The fool-hardi- 
ness of the attempt I do not now offer 
either to deny or excuse. Looking back, 
as I now do, after an interval of several 
years, I can recall every incident as if it 
occurred but a week ago, so deeply was 
the tragico-comic affair impressed upon 
my mind. The only satisfaction I now 
receive from it is the self-complacent 
thought that, inconsiderate as I was then, 
I have grown wiser since, and that, hav- 
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ing been saved by the merest chance 
from fatal consequences, I have been 
the subject, or perhaps better the victim, 
of an experience curious at least even 
if of no scientific value, and one which 
possibly no man ever before met with 
and lived to describe. 

I had at my disposal some slivers of 
bamboo impregnated with wourali, that 
I had procured, intending to use them, 
in spite of societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals, in a repetition of cer- 
tain physiological experiments I had 
seen exhibited in the lecture- room. 
Whether I was justly punished for my 
malicious designs upon the brute crea- 
tion, the officers of the law upon that 
subject must judge for themselves. Tak- 
ing one of the smallest of the poisoned 
fragments, and having made with a scal- 
pel a slight incision through the skin of 
my fore-arm, I stretched myself upon a 
lounge, and cautiously inserted in the 
wound one end of the bit of wood, hold- 
ing the other between my thumb and 
finger, ready for removal at any instant 
it might seem advisable to do so. 

At first, the result was entirely satis- 
factory. If there is such a thing as a 
delicious chill, this was my experience. 
A cool sensation like that caused by a 
breath of wind on a sultry summer day, 
crept with a quivering wave-like motion 
from the wound downward to my finger- 
tips, then upward along the arm to my 
face, and over my body to my feet. The 
exquisite satisfaction one would feel in 
exchanging the fervid rays of a July sun 
for the exhilarating atmosphere of an 
October afternoon was mine. More- 
over, the pain, which but a few moments 
before was driving me almost to distrac- 
tion, was now unexpectedly, suddenly, 
and entirely gone. 

The gratification which attends an 
immediate transition from intense phys- 
ical suffering to perfect ease and com- 
fort may be known to some from actual 
experience. If so, they can understand 


my willingness to allow the cause which 
produced such a speedy relief to remain 
undisturbed. This I did. Had I done 
otherwise, and removed the poisoned 
fragment from my arm at this stage of 
the proceedings, I might have had no 
further experience to narrate; but the 
dread of a return of the neuralgia, should 
I do so too speedily, induced me to de- 
lay. 

I now feit perfectly happy, at peace 
with myself and all the world beside. 
Whatever amiable propensities I may 
have possessed were excited to the ut- 
most. I felt that I could have fallen 
upon the neck of my worst enemy and 
pardoned him for any insult he had seen 
fit to offer. I would have taken off my 
hat to the meanest beggar and furnished 
him with the larger share of my last 
crust. I formed a benevolent plan to 
proceed on the morrow to the professor 
who had failed to relieve me of my pain, 
to offer to forgive him freely for his want 
of success, to unfold to him the wonder- 
ful curative properties of wourali, and 
to invite him to take to himself all the 
credit of the great discovery which I 
had made. Then I became more selfish, 
and was exceedingly elated with the 
idea that I could bring to light a new 
anodyne which would cover me with 
glory by speedily relieving the worst of 
human ills. The honor, wealth, and 
fame which wourali would bring to me 
filled my active imagination ; castle after 
castle of the grandest proportions arose 
in the air about me. The walls of my 
modest room dilated and expanded be- 
fore my view until they swelled into a 
magnificent mansion, before whose door 
stood my coach with its elegant span, 
whose waiting-rooms were filled with 
wealthy and fashionable patients, hop- 
ing to find in me a benefactor through 
the agency of the wonderful wourali, 
The vision faded away. The airaround 
me seemed filled with the fragrant aroma 
of the richest spices of the tropics. I 
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heard the rustling of wings; I saw float- 
ing above me, hovering around me, the 
dusky but beautiful maidens of the 
south, of the home of wourali, blessing 
me because through my instrumentality 
the poison which had so often proved 
fatal to their lovers in battle should now 
be converted into a panacea for all their 
ills. They scattered over me the rarest 
flowers, and waved above me fans made 
of the most brilliant feathers and scent- 
ed with the richest perfumes of their 
sunny climes. The most charming rev- 
eries, the most delightful hallucinations 
took possession of my mind. Undoubt- 
edly the first effect of the poison on my 
mental being was to depress the intel- 
lectual, but greatly to exalt the purely 
imaginative faculties. 

My wandering thoughts were recalled 
from their travels at last by a new de- 
velopment in my physical condition. 
The coolness, so delightful at first, was 
converted into an absolute chilliness. 


Although I had no pain, I began to feel 


cold, very cold. I concluded that my 
experiment was entirely satisfactory, but 
that it was now time to bring it to an 
end. 

I attempted to withdraw the poisoned 
fragment from beneath the skin, but to 
my astonishment and horror I found 
myself utterly unable to move a muscle. 
My thumb and finger, still holding the 
sliver of bamboo in its place, refused to 
budge the fraction of an inch. The fact 
was revealed that I was paralyzed and 
entirely helpless. 

I had now good reason to reflect upon 
the supreme folly of my undertaking, 
but my physical condition claimed my 
attention. I was rapidly becoming cold- 
er and colder, terribly cold. I felt frozen 
stiff. Whata relief, I thought, if I could 
only shake—if only my teeth could chat- 
ter. But my blood was congealed so 
that it did not flow through the veins, 
my heart had ceased to beat. The fro- 
zen walls of my chest no longer rose and 
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fell in respiration. The climate of the 
arctic circle was the bitter contrast to 
the tropical atmosphere of a few min- 
utes before. The dusky maidens of the 
south in their scanty summer attire had 
winged their way to sunnier climes, and 
left me to hibernate alone. In my delir- 
ious fancy I seemed to be floating on a 
fragment of ice in a half-frozen sea, while 
over me dashed the chilling spray and 
above me surged and toppled huge ice- 
bergs. Again, it seemed to me that my 
frozen carcass, tied naked to an Esqui- 
mau sledge, was being rapidly whirled 
by wolf-like dogs over the crisp snow, 
through hail and sleet, northward and 
still northward, to regions near the pole 
never dreamed of by Parry or Kane, far 
beyond the last frozen hut that was once 
a human habitation. I knew that 
“I was the first who ever burst 
Into that silent sea” 

of ice, the black dome above which 
seemed to be festooned with sparkling 
icicles which were stars, and the top- 
most was the north-star. Onward I 
went, hour after hour, day after day, un- 
til weeks rolied by —hurried along by 
spectre-like dogs, that, without a driver, 
without a sound, seemed never to tire 
in their pace. I began to feel fatigued, 
extremely tired as well as cold. I felt 
suffocated, as if I were falling so rapid- 
ly through space that I could not catch 
my breath. I looked forward, but the 
dogs had disappeared, and the sledge to 
which I was bound was gliding down a 
steep declivity of ice. I saw below me 
an abyss of darkness to which there 
seemed to be no bottom. The sledge 
shot over the precipice into the chasm, 
and I was holding my breath for the 
final crash—when I saw before me once 
more the familiar walls of my room, red- 
dened by a genial glow of anthracite in 
the grate. 

I was conscious of a desire to get 
nearer the fire, when unexpectedly I 
found myself standing in front of it just 
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as I had wished. I no longer felt cold, 
nor indeed any sensation whatever, but 
as a precaution against another chill, I 
attempted to seize the poker and rake 
up the coals; my grasp closed about 
its solid iron handle as if it had been 
empty air. I happened to glance back- 
ward to the lounge from which I had 
just risen, and there I was startled to 
see a human form. In another in- 
stant, I recognized it as my own body. 
There it lay, with its pale face, its eyes 
widely open and glaring upward, the 
chest motionless, the left arm bare, with 
the poisoned wood still held in its 
place by the fingers of the right hand. 
I rushed desperately toward it and at- 
tempted to grasp the hand and remove 
the fatal fragment of bamboo, but I 
clutched only a shadow. I dashed fu- 
riously against the lounge, hoping to 
overthrow it with its ghastly burden; 
but it was no less ethereal than the 
form lying upon it, and remained im- 
movable. 

How to explain the mystery of my 
new experience I could not tell then, 
nor do I now offer a theory. I seemed 
conscious of an existence, yet one de- 
tached from the body I had just inhabit- 
ed. Whether this was actually the case, 
or whether much which seemed to me a 
reality was a delusion of the imagination, 
the reader may judge for himself. I cer- 
tainly seemed to have acquired new pow- 
ers of locomotion. By a mere effort of 
the will I could place myself—or at 
least that which now seemed to be my- 
self—in any place I chose, however dis- 
tant or ordinarily inaccessible. Space 
and the thickest granite walls were no 
hindrance to my peregrinations. If what 
seemed to me a reality actually occurred, 
I must have been the most ethereal of 
beings, without visible form or tangible 
substance. But to myself I appeared 
the only material thing in existence; 
while all that had once seemed the most 
substantial—persons, houses, thick walls 


—beca”ie etherealized and transformed 
into shadowy phantoms. 

The time-piece upon the mantel in- 
formed me that it was nine o’clock. For 
nearly two hours, then, the poison had 
been mingling with my blood. If I was 
not already beyond the hope of recov- 
ery, I certainly thought I should be be- 
fore the return of my room-mate at elev- 
en or twelve. I earnestly longed for his 
Presence, that he might at least remove 
the poisoned wood from the arm of the 
prostrate form before me. 

As my thoughts reverted to my chum 
and his evening work, I unexpectedly 
found myself in his presence. Ina flash 
I had traversed the half-mile between 
my lodgings and the medical college. I 
saw before me the anatomical room, with 
its long vista of tables, each freighted 
with its loathsome fragment of mortality, 
and surrounded by the devotees of med- 
ical and surgical science. I saw my 
chum with his two companions in their 
accustomed place of labor. The fourth 
space at the same table, which I usually 
filled, was vacant. I passed to and fro 
among many of my well-known friends. 
Not one gave me a glance or seemed to 
recognize my presence. I felt solitary 
and lonely in the midst of a multitude. 
I planted myself at my old place of la- 
bor, directly opposite my chum, and 
within reach of his arm, determined, if 
possible, to convince him of my pres- 
ence. 

Whether the determination in any way 
influenced the result I can not tell, but 
while I was thus waiting, my room-mate 
stopped his work, laid down his knife, 
seemed to be in a reverie, and sat gaz- 
ing with an abstracted look at the va- 
cant space which I flattered myself I 
was occupying. He seemed in earnest 
thought, and an occasional undecided 
movement led me to believe that he was 
hesitating as to some plan of action. At 
last his movements attracted the atten- 
tion of one of his companions. 
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“What is the matter, Andy? Are you 
getting tired?” 

“No; but I was thinking of my chum. 
I left him two hours ago with a terrible 
face-ache.” 

“] just happened to think of him my- 
self,” said Dick, another lodger in the 
same house with Andy and myself. 
“But I don’t see that we can help him 
any by going back earlier than usual.” 

I thought of my former self, and again 
I was in my room. All there remained 
unchanged.. My body remained unmov- 
ed; whether dead or alive, I could not 
tell. I dreaded to speculate upon the 
problem. The probabilities seemed to 
be evenly balanced, but my experience 
in some particulars seemed inconsistent 
with either supposition. I shuddered at 
the thought of watching alone by my 
own corpse under such ghastly circum- 
stances. The room felt cramped, sti- 


fling. I wished for air and freedom, and 


in a moment I was out in the clear star- 
lit night. The great city seemed like a 
beautiful vision spread out below and 
around me. I passed in a moment from 
one end to the other. Its churches and 
spires, its massive buildings and aristo- 
cratic mansions, its rivers silvered by 
the moonlight, all had a wonderfully 
spiritual, unreal appearance. I seemed 
to be myself the only corporeal existence 
in creation, while all things about me 
seemed to be visionary and ethereal. 
Earth and air were alike, and attraction 
and gravitation—the universal law for all 
things else—had lost their existence for 
me. 

I thought of the distant home of my 
childhood, and I was there. The old- 
fashioned house with its immense chim- 
neys was sleeping quietly under the 
branching arms of the familiar locusts, 
now stripped of their foliage. However 
much freedom I might have felt under 
ordinary circumstances in entering my 
old home, I did not feel at liberty to ob- 
trude myself as a ghostly visitor upon 
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its inmates. I did not, however, have 
the same scruples with reference to my 
old dog Carlo. He was lying asleep in 
his kennel. As I presented myself be- 
fore the circular entrance to his humble 
edifice, his slumbers seemed disturbed ; 
he turned uneasily, then seemed com- 
posing himself for another nap. In a 
moment, as if struck with a second 
thought, he arose, came outside, snuffed 
the air anxiously in every direction at 
the length of his chain, barked once or 
twice, and finally began a prolonged 
howl. 

Again I returned to the dissecting- 
room, where Andy was still busy at his 
work. I determined once more to in- 
fluence him, if possible, to return to our 
room, anxious as I was that means 
might be used for my restoration, if such 
an event might still be within the bounds 
of possibility. He was intently engaged 
in tracing out a delicate nerve, and at 
first paid no attention to my efforts. But 
I stood before him, I walked round him, 
I pushed directly through him. He stop- 
ped his work at last, looked anxiously 
about him, and seemed to hesitate what 
to do. In a moment he began wiping 
his scalpel, and, turning to his compan- 
ion, said: 

“Well, Dick, although it is not eleven 
o’clock, I’ll quit work for the night. I 
don’t feel right about poor Tom, lying 
there ill and ail alone. I think I shall 
go home and see how he feels by this 
time.” 

“The very thought that was in my 
own mind,” said Dick. “I will close 
up and go along with you.” 

I felt that I had been successful in 
my maneuvres, yet how I had obtained 
the influence I could not explain myself. 
I saw my two friends finish their labor, 
leave the room, and enter the street. I 
accompanied them on their walk home- 
ward, circling round them like a dog 
about his master. I heard their tramp 
upon the sidewalk, and listened to their 
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conversation as they proceeded. They 
walked rapidly onward, reached the 
house, ascended the stairs, and pushed 
hastily into my room. 

“Hullo, chum!” said Andy, as he en- 
tered and saw my form on the lounge. 
“Why, he has gone to sleep, at last,” he 
continued, as I remained motionless, not- 
withstanding his salutation. 

“ Poor fellow, he needs it!” said Dick. 

“ What does this mean?” said Andy, 
as he noticed the bare arm and the bit 
of wood sticking in the wound. “Wake 
up, Tom!” said he, nervously seizing 
me by the shoulder and giving me a 
shake. 

I saw it all, but did not feel Andy’s 
grasp. Now shall soon learn to which 
world I belong, I thought. 

Andy loosened his hold upon my 
shoulder, started backward as if he had 
been struck, turned as pale as my own 
ghastly countenance, and said, with a 


gasp: 


“Why, Dick, I believe he is dead! 
Look at his face, and that arm—and 
what does this mean?” he said, pulling 


the fragment from the wound. “As 
sure as I am alive, it is some of the 
bamboo poisoned with wourali. I real- 
ly believe he has done in earnest what 
I proposed in jest, and has poisoned 
himself with wourali to relieve his neu- 
ralgia.” 

“ He may not be dead yet,” said Dick, 
who now began to comprehend the sit- 
uation. He approached me, felt for my 
pulse at the wrist, applied his ear to my 
chest, and said: “No heart-beat nor 
respiration, but his body is warm yet, 
and he doesn’t look exactly dead either, 
it seems tome. Whatcan we do? Sup- 
pose we give him a shock with the bat- 
tery?” 

I need not particularize the different 
methods adopted by my fellow-students 
to restore me to the body I had tempo- 
rarily deserted. I stood near, superin- 
tending the work, but was unable to as- 
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sist. Shock after shock from the bat- 
tery was given. My muscles quivered, 
my extremities writhed and twisted and 
jerked, my face assumed every variety 
of contortion; all this I saw, but felt 
nothing. I was rubbed, and thumped, 
and rolled, and bathed with liniments so 
pungent that my flesh tingled for a week 
afterward, though not at the time. The 
efforts of my friends were all that could 
have been desired, and should have had 
my heartiest sympathy, but I am sur- 
prised at the indifference I began to feel 
in the result. I looked on very much as 
a spectator would witness the attempts 
made to restore to consciousness some 
half-drowned man in whom he felt only 
the interest of a stranger. In fact, at 
one time the ludicrous aspect of the case 
struck me so forcibly that I could hard- 
ly suppress a spiritual cachinnation. 

Finally, when a powerful continuous 
magnetic current was passing through 
my system, I suddenly became conscious 
of the thrill, and of my old material ex- 
istence. My ethereal wanderings were 
at an end, and I was a prisoner again in 
the old habitation. The transition was 
anything but pleasant. The wretched- 
ness and constraint I felt after my great 
freedom, in finding myself again locked 
in my dilapidated prison-house, were 
indescribable. I was benumbed, una- 
ble to move, and every muscle was sore 
and stiff. Although my eyes were open, 
yet my vision was confused and indis- 
tinct, and my hearing was blunted. I 
heard voices about me and was conscious 
that my friends were continuing their ef- 
forts to restore my vitality, but this was 
all. 

A week of pain and lassitude, of men- 
tal and bodily debility, passed by, and I 
was able to relate my experience to my 
companions. I told the exact truth, as 
the tale seemed a sufficiently novel one 
without embellishment. The look of com- 
passionate forgiveness which would over- 
spread the countenances of my two 
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friends whenever the subject was after- 
ward broached, led me to believe either 
that they doubted my tale, or that they 
did not fully appreciate the value of my 
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discovery. Both are now successful 
practitioners, but I have never learned 
that they owe their success in any meas- 
ure to the use of the wonderful wourali. 
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IEUTENANT DIXON was one 
of those rugged youths, full of 
muscle and ambition, whom our Great 
West has contributed to the roll of offi- 
cers of the United States Navy. His 
exterior, it must be confessed, was nei- 
ther that of a Beau Brummel nor yet of 
an Admirable Crichton. He was, it is 
true, large of limb and tall of stature; 
but then he had also red hair, square 
brows and jaw, a straggling beard and 
wide-set teeth. He spoke the French 
and German languages as though he 
were cracking nuts between those same 
teeth, and his*appearance in the dance 
was highly suggestive of the motions of 
the farm - horse in his old home at Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin. 

When his vessel, the U. S. sloop-of- 
war Muskaloosa, was stationed at Civ- 
ita Vecchia in Italy, in the year 1866, he 
visited the Eternal City on a leave of 
absence, and took up his residence in 
the Hétel de Rome, on the Corso. He 
was assigned an apartment on the third 
floor of that spacious hostelry, and there 
he soon forgot the ship-biscuit and salt 
pork that are as inseparable from sea- 
cruising in the Mediterranean as in less 
historic waters. 

It happened that his room faced upon 
an alley, on the other side of which was 
a large stone residence, one of whose 
windows was exactly opposite his own. 
This circumstance of itself would hard- 
ly require mention, were it not for the 
additional fact that twice every day —at 
ten in the morning and four in the after- 
noon—he discovered he had for a vis- 


4-vis the girlish face and graceful figure 
of a lovely young Italian. The rough 
stone- work of the old walls made a 
frame that contrasted delightfully with 
the bright picture it inclosed. The 
lieutenant concluded that he had never 
seen anything half so beautiful before. 
Whether this was due to that isolation 
from all representatives of the sex which 
is incidental to the life of a sailor, or to 
the natural susceptibility of the heart of 
youth, is a matter of conjecture. It can 
only be said that, with him, to look was 
to look long and often, and surprise was 
soon succeeded by admiration. 

The young lady, Signorina Aliza Cozzi, 
was related to Monsignore Bella, a gen- 
tleman well known in all political and 
religious circles in Rome. He was un- 
derstood to have a decided inclination 
to wear upon his head the hat of a car- 
dinal. But of this, of course, Lieuten- 
ant Dixon knew nothing. He only saw 
clearly enough that the young girl was 
about sixteen years old, and had great 
lustrous black eyes that served a double 
purpose: they not only gave forth the 
indescribable light that dances in the 
eyes of youth and beauty, but they also 
reflected portraits of young gentlemen 
with red cheeks and incipient whiskers. 
Her hair was as black and almost as 
plentiful of light as her eyes. And as 
to her figure, that was as graceful and 
lithe as the forms of the Sabine beauties 
that her remote ancestors led back cap- 
tive and reluctant brides to their homes 
in ancient Rome. Dixon could hardly 
blame those old Latin bachelors. 
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She did not apparently notice the ad- 
vances made by her neighbor, but we 
may be quite confident that she had a 
suspicion of the trouble brewing be- 
neath the brass buttons that covered 
his broad chest; for although, as we 
have said, he commenced by looking, 
it must be confessed that he concluded 
by actually blowing kisses to her across 
the alley, and flinging expensive bou- 
quets into her lap. I hope the fair Ali- 
za, should this chronicle ever reach her 
eyes, will pardon the publication of these 
details. It must be remembered that 
she was only a young lady, and had nei- 
ther the requisite strength nor skill to 
fling the bouquets back again. On these 
occasions she rose hastily from her seat, 
and thus the flowers fell to the floor. 
But somehow they afterward invariably 
found their way to her toilet - table ; and 
somehow, also, it always happened that 
when he was at his window she was at 
hers. Affairs were rapidly progressing 
to that point when it seemed as if the 
new hotel and the old Jexsion were to 
be on most excellent terms with each 
other, when one morning our lieutenant 
heard the young lady singing Rossini’s 
exquisite cavatina, “Una voce.” The 
voice was that of a sweet and rich con- 
tralto, and the words of the native 
tongue of the fair Italian seemed to the 
American full of meaning. It led him 
to form a sudden conclusion. He would 
secure an introduction to her at all haz- 
ards. He made no delay in his effort. 
It was easy to discover her name, and 
he learned incidentally of her relation- 
ship to Monsignore Bella. Now it hap- 
pened that he had already been intro- 
duced to monsignore at a reception giv- 
en by the American Minister at Rome 
at the legation. His plan was then soon 
perfected: he would go to monsignore, 
and ask for a letter of introduction— 
not to the young lady, but to her fa- 
ther. It could not but happen that he 
would thus be put in communication 
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with the daughter. Lieutenant Dixon 
drove at once to the Piazza di Spagna, 
where the gentleman he sought lived in 
apartments. 

It has been already remarked that 
Monsignore Bella was exceedingly anx- 
ious to place upon his head the hat of a 
cardinal. At this very time he was up 
to his ears in all sorts of plans and proj- 
ects, looking to his advancement in the 
church. He however received the lieu- 
tenant with considerable courtesy, ex- 
tended to him one finger, apologized for 
the little time at his disposal, and ac- 
ceded to the request. He promised to 
send a letter of introduction that very 
afternoon to the address on the card of 
his visitor. 

Monsignore was as good as his word. 
The letter of introduction was duly in- 
dited, and read as follows: 

“*My Dear Cozzi :—I have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing to your consideration Lieutenant Eugene 
Dixon, of the American marine, who will, I doubt 
not, receive at your hands that generous hospitality 
which, I am sure, you will agree that he deserves. 

** Faithfully yours, BELLA. 

It appeared, however, that Monsignore 
Bella, stimulated by his ambition and 
zeal for the church, had occasion to 
write another letter that same afternoon. 
Both of these he handed to his valet, 
with instructions as to their delivery. 
The latter, however—possibly in conse- 
quence of an undue libation of the “/ach- 
ryma christi” in his master’s wine-clos- 
et—became confused as to the destina- 
tion of these two epistles. He accord- 
ingly dropped the letter of introduction 
to Cozzi in the mail office; and deliver- 
ed the other into the hands of Lieuten- 
ant Dixon, at the hotel. 

The second letter was addressed to 
Cardinal Antonelli, at the Vatican, and 
read as follows: 

“*My Lorp :—Signor Blanquard, an officer of the 
French army, will repair to the Vatican to-mor- 
row morning. I beg your lordship to secure for him 
an immediate and private interview with his holi- 
ness, as he has important and secret information rela- 
tive to the Austrian occupation of Venice. There 
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should be no delay. I will be responsible for the au- 
thenticity of his reports. 
“ Your Lordship’s faithful servitor, 
“ Boracnio Batra.” 


“Hullo!” said Dixon, as he read the 
address on the envelope of this note— 
“a letter of introduction — sealed, and 
addressed to Cardinal Antonelli? I 
suppose that’s what might be called ‘the 
Italian method.’ Perhaps the gentle- 
man I’m looking for is a sort of purser 
or chief boatswain’s- mate in Cardinal 
Antonelli’s office at the Vatican. Seems 
to me this is fetching rather a long tack 
in order to make soundings!” 

But our hero was not to be deterred 
by any such consideration from pursu- 
ing his project. On the ensuing morn- 


ing he arrayed himself in full uniform— 
cocked hat, epaulet, and sword -belt— 
and descended to the court- yard of the 
hotel, where he entered a carriage which 
he directed to be driven to the papal 
As he was whirled past the 


palace. 
yellow waters of the Tiber, and the 
gloomy castle of St. Angelo, he did not 
feel any interest in looking upon these 
memorials of a remote past, which oth- 
ers have journeyed so many miles to 
see. His mind was intent upon another 
problem. In what manner should he 
accost the gentleman to whom he was 
about to be introduced? Should he at- 
tempt the courtly manners of the noble 
ecclesiastics of the papal government? 
Or should he imitate the sleek and al- 
most fawning subserviency of the lower 
order of priests? He resolved to do 
neither, but to adopt the style most con- 
genial to one of his education and in- 
stincts—the “rough and ready” behav- 
ior of the western American. 

Once arrived at the Vatican, his coach 
dismissed, and the magnificent staircase 
ascended, his reception was of the most 
formal. He was ushered past the Swiss 
guards, whose harlequin uniform still 
contrasts strangely with the gravity of 
their demeanor—past groups of cardi- 
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nals, whose crimson copes did not fail 
to remind him of the birds that are their 
namesakes — past the grand saloons, 
where the genius of Michael Angelo, 
Giulio Romano, and Raphael, have hung 
the walls with glowing portraitures of 
human life—along the corridors of that 
immense building, which is said to cov- 
er as much space as the city of Turin— 
past the unrivaled collections of antique 
sculpture, impossible of reproduction 
and the despair of modern art—past all 
these, to the antechamber of Cardinal 
Antonelli. Here he delivered his letter 
to a gentleman in waiting, who left the 
room, and speedily returning, addressed 
him a few words in the Italian language. 
The messenger, in fact, announced that 
Cardinal Antonelli desired that the vis- 
itor should be conducted without delay 
into the presence of his holiness. 

Now, Dixon knew about as much 
of the Italian language as of the Choc- 
taw of his native land. He had not, 
therefore, the remotest conception of 
the purport of this message. He was, 
indeed, inclined to believe, in conse- 
quence of the extreme politeness of his 
companion, that the latter had inquired 
after the health of his estimable mother, 
who was then busily engaged in the 
dairy of the old farm in Oshkosh. Dix- 
on responded, “that she was enjoying 
excellent health, that he had heard from 
her that very day, and that a saw- mill 
in the vicinity of their residence had 
been burned down since he left home— 
total loss, no insurance!” 

His companion regarded him, for a 
moment, with a slightly puzzled expres- 
sion of countenance, and then, beckon- 
ing the visitor to follow, he led the way 
through a series of corridors to a se- 
cluded part of the palace, where he 
openedadoor. After the lieutenant had 
entered the apartment to which it ad- 
mitted, his conductor closed the door, 
and remained within call in the outer 
passage. 
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The American found himself in a 
small room, furnished with extreme 
plainness. There was a small table 
near the centre, upon which lay pen and 
paper. Beside this stood a carved oak- 
en chair with a high back, in which sat 
an old gentleman of very pleasant ex- 
pression of countenance. He was un- 
ostentatiously dressed in dark-colored 
clothing. He wore, also, a pair of em- 
broidered slippers. On his head was a 
velvet cap. His face was clean shaved, 
and, consequently there was nothing to 
conceal the play of his features. By the 
side of the entrance-door stood a second 
and smaller chair. 

Now Dixon was actually in the pres- 
ence of the pope; but he believed that 
he saw before him Signor Cozzi, towhom, 
as he thought, his letter of introduction 
had been delivered. Never having seen 
Pius Ninth, he had not the remotest 
idea of the identity of the individual 
whom he was addressing. If he had, 
we may perhaps doubt whether he 
would have acted very differently. But 
yet, here he was, in the very chamber 
which kings and emperors have entered 
with bended knees, in order to kiss the 
sacred signet on the finger of him whom 
they regarded as the vicegerent of heav- 
en upon earth. Other and less exalted 
personages, in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the papal court, are not 
admitted to this privilege. They, too, 
are expected to advance upon their 
knees, but not to venture upon saluting 
the hand of the pontiff. It is theirs to 
press their lips upon the emblems em- 
broidered on the point of his holiness’ 
slipper —a performance which is vulgar- 
ly known as “kissing the pope’s toe.” 

They who have seen the wonderful 
picture by Healey, recently exhibited in 
the art-gallery of the Chicago Exposi- 
tion, can form a just conception of the 
sweetness and benevolence that beam in 
the countenance of this primate of the 
Church of Rome. Whatever may be 
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said by those who disagree with him, re- 
specting his doctrinal belief, his firm ad- 
herence to the ancient prerogatives of 
his office, and his unmitigated hatred 
of those whom he considers the spoilers 
of the church’s heritage, certainly there 
is but one opinion respecting his private 
character. He is universally admitted 
to be a kind-hearted, urbane, Christian 
gentleman. 

It must be confessed that he was not 
a little surprised at the manner in which 
he was approached by his visitor on this 
occasion. Dixon strode into the room as 
though he were pacing the quarter-deck 
of a frigate, and, advancing to his holi- 
ness, seized the hand of the latter, and 
shook it with all the unaffected earnest- 
ness of sincerity. “Sir,” said he, in his 
execrable French, “I am delighted to 
see you. I am proud to make your ac- 
quaintance—upon my word Iam. Per- 
mit me to hand you my card. Mr. Bella 
was very kind in giving me the letter of in- 
troduction. If he hadn’t, I think I should 
have dipped my colors, and introduced 
myself. You seem to be pretty much at 
home here. Private office, I suppose, 
and all that sort of thing. Not much of 
a run, after all, down to your house on 
the Corso. Well, youdon’t do much more 
in the way of style here than I did, when 
I entered a midshipman’s steerage and 
bade good-by to the corner-grocery in 
Oshkosh !” 

The pope was at first startled, then 
shocked, and finally convinced that an 
error had been committed somewhere. 
He accordingly rose from his official 
seat, and, extending three fingers of his 
soft white hand, in the manner accord- 
ing to which it is customary to give the 
papal benediction, pronounced the fol- 
lowing words in Latin: “Pax técum—in 
pace demitto, filio!” Now this was a 
polite intimation to his visitor to termi- 
nate the interview. 

But the young gentleman had never 
enjoyed the advantages of a classical 
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education, and was therefore not to be 
blamed for supposing that his host point- 
ed to the vacant chair in the room, with 
a request for him to be seated. He ac- 
cordingly deposited his cocked hat on 
the floor, placed himself in. the chair, 
tipped it back till his head rested against 
the adjacent wall, and regarded his com- 
panion with a look of the most bland 
and cheerful serenity. 

“That servant of yours,” he contin- 
ued, “the one that showed me in here, 
hasn’t got any cenfounded nonsense 
about 47m. He introduced me with 
about as little ceremony as Foldjer did, 
when he made Sam acquainted with the 
ward-room mess. Foldjer is one of our 


lieutenaats on the /uska/oosa, and Sam 
is the name which the sailors have given 
to a ring-tailed monkey we’ve got on 
board ship. You see the other day, 
when all the officers were seated at mess, 
the monkey took it into his head to sus- 
pend himself in an open hatchway, just 


over the mess-table. To make himself 
fast, he had taken two or three turns of 


his tail around the lanyard of the next 


windsail. There he swung, much to his 
own delight, and unperceived by those 
beneath, when Foldjer, who was officer 
of the deck, happened to be passing, 
and noticed the animal’s position. Well, 
sir, I’m blamed if he didn’t then and 
there cast that tail loose from the lan- 
yard; and, in less than a jiffy, the ani- 
mal landed plump into a bowl of red-hot 
bean-soup, on the mess-table below. 
The next instant the provisions for that 
meal were distributed about the ward- 
room as if it had been the corner-gro- 
cery in Oshkosh with a row at the bar, 
and the monkey was dusting up through 
the hatchway, with a look of determina- 
tion in his countenance, and all the hair 
off one side of his body. And it took 
as much as ten minutes to convince the 
chief engineer, who had received a full 
charge of the soup in each eye, that the 
steam-heater had not exploded.” 
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By this time, the pope was walking 
to and fro in the apartment, rubbing his 
head occasionally with his hands, and 
moving with that quiet ease which is 
familiar to all who have seen him in his 
promenades upon the Pincian Hill. His 
facial muscles had first relaxed—then a 
smile rippled over his face, and, finally, 
laying aside all restraint, he burst into a 
genuineand hearty laugh—the first, prob- 
ably, that had awakened the echoes of 
the sombre Vatican for a long time. 

“My son,” said he, speaking in the 
language which his guest had employed, 
“verily thou hast the gift of story-tell- 
ing which is peculiar to thy people, and 
which, it is said, thy illustrious martyr, 
Abraham Lincoln, possessed, Thou 
hast made me forget myself in this dis- 
play of merriment.” 

“Well,” continued the lieutenant, who 
now brought his right leg over the knee 
of the other, and nursed it in his left 
hand with unconscious tenderness, “I 
have always been of the opinion that the 
land of the Yankees was chiefly remark- 
able for its pretty girls. And I aint 
willing to allow that there’s any in the 
world that can manufacture a buckwheat 
cake, or spread studding- sails, along 
side of those in Oshkosh. But when 
you come to talk about eyes—there’s a 
pair of brilliants in the head of that 
daughter of yours that puts out all the 
port and starboard lights of any craft 
that / ever saw afloat.” 

“Daughter, daughter!” ejaculated 
his holiness, in an ill-suppressed effort 
to smother his laughter in his handker- 
chief. “My son, dost thou not know 
that the pope hath neither sons nor 
daughters, save only those to whom he 
is father because he is also head of 
the great family of the church.” 

Dixon bounced upward from his chair, 
and stood before the other, in blank 
amazement. The amusement depicted 
upon the genial countenance of his host 
did not escape his attention. “Mr. 
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Pope,” said he—‘“excuse me, your rev- 
erence—your holiness, I mean—this is 
a big blunder, and undoubtedly due to 
the carelessness of Mr. Bella. But,” 
continued he, brightening up, and ex- 
tending his hand, “I’m just exactly as 
pleased to see you as Mr. Cozzi whom 
I expected to meet here. I shall always 
be proud of the honor conferred upon 
me by this acquaintance, even though 
it results from an accident. And”— 
this with a slight huskiness of voice, 
but in tones whose genuine sincerity 
would have carried conviction to tHe 
most stoical of auditors—“ upon my hon- 
or, I think you’re the most perfect gen- 
tleman I ever met in the course of my 
life.” 

“Espeta una minuto,” responded the 
pontiff, forgetting the French in his na- 
tive tongue. He then withdrew from a 
cabinet, on one side of the apartment, 
two articles which he brought to the 
centre- table, where he inscribed a few 
words with the pen. He then returned, 
and laid two gifts in the hands of the as- 
tonished youth. One was a photograph 
of himself in full pontifical robes, taken 
by the well-known Cuccioni, on the Via 
Condotti. Beneath this, he had written 
in a bold hand in the Italian language, 
“Lieutenant Eugene Dixon, from his 
friend, Pio Nono.” The other was an 
exquisitely-wrought cameo, representing 
the profile of his face. 

“My son,” said he, “God bless and 
return thee safely to thy native land. 
When thou lookest upon this face, re- 
member one who takes a profound in- 
terest in the career of thy great nation. 
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I suspect, from thy words, that thy heart 
hath been taken captive by a daughter 
of our Italy. Take an old man’s advice, 
and give not thy heart to her who is only 
lovely to thine eyes. Beauty is often a 
fatal gift. Search rather for her who is 
truly beautiful in her soul.” 

Having uttered these words, he con- 
ducted his visitor to the door, receiving 
his profuse thanks with a kindly smile, 
and dismissing him with a warm press- 
ure of the hand. 

Dixon returned to his hotel, half dazed 
by his adventure. Here he found two 
letters awaiting him—one, the genuine 
letter of introduction delivered through 
the mail, which thus gave him a clew to 
his morning experience; the other con- 
tained an immediate summons to return 
to his ship, which was under orders to 
proceed at once to sea. He gave one 
look to the window of the fair Aliza, but 
she was for the first time absent. She 
had misconstrued his non-appearance 
of the morning and was, in this manner 
attempting to repay him for it. So with 
a sigh the youth packed his trunk, took 
the next train for Civita Vecchia, and 
was soon plowing the blue waters of 
the Mediterranean in the gallant 4/us- 
kaloosa. 

I saw Dixon in the city of Boston not 
long since, where he is now engaged in 
the practice of law. He then informed 
me, confidentially, that the little finger 
of the girl with blue eyes and light hair, 
to whom he had been married, was 
worth more to him than all the black-” 
eyed and dark-haired beauties that ever 
breathed the air of Rome. 
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I never know why ’tis I love thee so: 
I do not think ’tis that thine eyes for me 
Grow bright as sudden sunshine on the sea ; 
Nor for thy rose-leaf lips, or breast of snow, 
Or voice like quiet waters where they flow. 


So why I love thee well I can not tell: 

Only it is that when.thou speak’st to me 

Tis thy voice speaks, and when thy face I see 
It is thy face I see; and it befell 
Thou wert and I was, and I love thee well. 
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IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


CHAPTER I.—WOOD-NYMPHS AND 
RIVER - GOD. 
HERE was a children’s lawn-par- 
ty at Mrs. Flemming’s country- 
house on the Hudson—“ Windmere.” 

A score of dainty little aristocrats — 
not yet aware that they were aristocrats 
—dressed with a rich elaboration to suit 
Rembrandt himself, in varied colors that 
commingled in their sports with kaleido- 
scopic effect, romped and pranced and 
screamed in shrill treble, in and out of 
the shrubbery and over the rolling lawn. 
They played games, they marshaled in 
squads under beardless toddling little 
generalissimos, they hunted for chimer- 
ical bugaboos in the darkest copses, they 
strolled in demure little couples, wrap- 
ped in infantile romance. 

It was a lovely picture of joyous mer- 
riment—a grateful sight to happy-mind- 
ed mortals, a weary irony to the sad at 
heart. A fleecy cloud that floated a mile 
above them, dropping its hurrying shad- 


ow on the lawn, mistook the gaily dress- 
ed little creatures for flowers, driven 
hither and thither by the wind, and said 
to itself: “Ah, poor things! how many 
such sights have I seen, as I’ve circled 
the earth these autumn days. The life 
of beauty everywhere. To-day it flut- 
ters on its branch, radiant, the delight 
of mortals; to-night, a frost; to-morrow, 
the sport of winds, blown to oblivion by 
the breath of time.” 

But the cloud should be pardoned its 
mistake, for there were tears in its mis- 
ty eyes; and had it not heard of the 
West Indian leaves and flowers, “which 
when they fall unto the earth doe creep, 
having on either side things like unto 
two feete?” Or could Stafford so per- 
vert the truth in his seventeenth cent- 
ury chronicle? 

In and out of this riotous regiment of 
rompers, like guiding spirits (most beau- 
tifully embodied), moved Edith Flem- 
ming and Madelon Linder—she of the 
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railway encounter, and her bosom friend, 


Madelon. Under the oak yonder sat 
matronly Mrs. Flemming, smiling be- 
hignly on the happy scene, or in a quiet 
moment floating back on the downy 
wings of memory to her own youthful 
pleasures. She nodded once or twice 
to herself, as though the problem of life, 
with its shifting phases, its youth suc- 
ceeding youth, and its bitter sarcasms of 
growth and decay, were beyond her com- 
prehension, and was glad to revert to 
the bright lawn before her and reflect 
on the substantial reality of the broad 
acres around her. 

When the ancestral Flemming had left 
Holland two centuries ago, he hed pack- 
ed in his strong-box a small quantity of 
hard-earned gold, his only savings from 
a financial crisis, and landed at New 
York with this for sole baggage and fort- 
une. A more intangible and infinitely 
more valuable property, however, he had 
unwittingly stowed away in his strong- 
box—his native Flemish industry and 
spirit of thrift. His manor-house, filled 
with ancestral portraits and yards of 
canvas of his countrymen, Ostrade and 
Wouvermans and Ruysdael, he had, in- 
deed, left behind him. But here, on the 
banks of the Hudson, generations of his 
descendants—now thoroughly American 
—were enjoying the consequences of that 
immaterial essence which had crept into 
his trunk on the shores of Holland— 
which had come forth and expanded and 
spread itself, like the genii from the fish- 
erman’s jar, until it was a mighty grand 
reality, as old Pepys would say. 

A broad roomy country-house, with 
a multitude of odd corners and strange 
lurking - places, and the recent addition 
of a modern tower; wide piazzas, hung 
with tasseled hammocks and set with 
every variety of easy-chair; grand sol- 
itary oaks, of perfect symmetry, stand- 
ing guard over the house and the feebler 
shrubbery; an ample English lawn, 
stretching for a green half-mile to the 
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highway in front, and rolling away in 
‘soft dimplements ” on the south, where 
it broke in wavy ripples on the margin 
of a wood—such was Windmere. Far- 
ther off, in the rear of the house, which 
faced west, the emerald of the grass ran 
down and saw itself reflected in the cool 
mirror of a small lake. Glimpses of the 
river, two miles westward, were had from 
the piazzas ; and from the tower and va- 
rious elevated spots on the lawn, a clear 
view of the Catskills beyond, with their 
infinite transformations under light and 
shadow, cloud and storm. The noise 
of the cars came to the dwellers in 
Windmere like the far-off hum of a 
mighty insect. 

“Will you keep an eye on these little 
romps, mamma?” said Miss Flemming, 
coming up to the placid old lady under 
the oak. “Madelon and I are going 
down into the grove for awhile.” 

“Certainly, my dear. But don’t stay 
long. It will be chilly down there very 
soon.” 

“We'll be back before you’ve finish- 
ed your first nap, dear Mrs. Flemming,” 
said Madelon, jauntily, giving the old 
lady a bird-like little peck for a kiss, 
and rushing to-join Edith, while the old 
lady looked after them with moistening 
eyes. 

A graceful pair. Madelon was in the 
twining age of girlhood, and walked now 
with her arm round Miss Flemming’s 
waist, happy. Trigly dressed in a half- 
shepherdess costume, in honor of the 
afternoon’s sports, with a general air of 
picturesque completeness which eludes 
description, she might have stepped out 
from a dainty Watteau for an afternoon 
stroll, or be on the way, like her sister 
shepherdesses in Endymion, to some 
fair woodland altar, flower-crowned, for 
rustic rites. Of her companion, Thorpe’s 
railway diagnosis was essentially correct, 
as far as it went. “Sweetly earnest” it 
had been, and such she certainly looked 
this afternoon, as she moved among the 
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young rioters with mild directions, cloth- 
ed in a soft neutral tint in harmony with 
autumn. As with Laura, 
** Color of pearl so clothes her as does best 
Become a lady, nowise in excess.” 

What Thorpe’s railway sleepiness had 
prevented his observing, and what was 
one of her chief charms, was her grand, 
unconsciously royal walk. She was long 
from the waist to the ground, like the 
figures of the Little Bernard, and with 
her exuberant Jhysigue, full neck, and 
smallish head, she was a picture of min- 
gled power and grace in movement, de- 
manding observation. 

If Madelon was a shepherdess, Edith 
was a fair priestess or elder daughter of 
the order, to whom such novitiates, such 
loving copyists, as Madelon were in- 
trusted for instruction in all noble sim- 
plicity and womanly gentleness. As 
they crossed the lawn and descended 
toward the wood, they turned on the 
brow of the hill, and, still entwined, with 
their disengaged hands blew parting 
airy kisses to Mrs. Flemming. If Edith 
had only known that they were the last 
that she should blow to her in entire 
singleness of heart, and if they had both 
known what awaited them below at the 
brook! They did not know; and as the 
sun poured a golden splendor over them, 
flooding the lawn and bringing them out 
in bold relief against the dark back- 
ground of the wood, they seemed trans- 
figured to the old lady’s sight. Turning 
and descending the hill into apparent 
darkness, they were symbols of beauty 
and innocence going forth into the shad- 
owy future, ignorant, trusting. 

A golden carpet of fallen foliage. met 
them at the margin of the wood, and 
they stepped lightly over it, as though 
their coming were a sacrilege. Boister- 
ous autumn had pounced upon trembling 
summer, decked at length in beauty aft- 
er much labor, and demanded in rough 
voice her gathered treasure. For days 
the timid creature had been casting her 
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golden wealth at the feet of her conquer- 
or, only to see it whirled away disdain- 
fully, or lying neglected in the wood. 

Autumn had fled northward for the 
last two days, ashamed of her ruthless- 
ness, and summer stood again for a brief 
space among the trees, sighing sadly for 
her loss, and looking with mild soft eyes 
at the devastation. In maidenly mod- 
esty she was trembling with fright at 
the loss of her drapery. -No wonder 
that she thrilled with delight, and a low 
murmur of applause ran through the 
wood, as Madelon and Edith, shepherd- 
ess and priestess, a feminine presence 
that could appreciate her forlornness, 
entered the grove, went to their favorite 
bank, and sat down—lovely tutelary de- 
ities. 

No wonder. For no Jove-sent Da- 
nai-shower of golden largess, no autumn 
bounty of beauty, was ever poured on 
fairer, purer, or more picturesque pair of 
mortals. Here, at their old tryst with 
the wood-nymphs, with a patriarchal oak 
overhead, and a chipper, important little 
brook at their feet, they lay careless, 
listening to the breathing of the great 
god Pan, or talking softly. 

It was an open wood, with little un- 
dergrowth save ferns and brakes by the 
brook-side. The checkered shade shift- 
ed on the ‘urf about them, and the small 
trees shook their tops saucily, as though 
they resented their imprisonment by the 
giant oaks, and were clamoring for their 
liberty and an equal share of the sun- 
light. 

Edith had brought a volume of Hunt’s 
A Day by the Fire. Here in this sug- 
gestive spot, they had often read and 
talked of nymphs and oreads, dryads and 
hamadryads ; and many were the naive 
comments and dainty conceits that they 
had made. They were just now at that 
passage in “‘ The Nymphs of Antiquity” 
where Hunt says: “A late admirable 
writer thought his contemporaries de- 
fective in imagination for not making the 
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nymphs partake thoroughly of the nat- 
ure of the element they lived in. He 
would have had a dryad, for instance, as 
rugged and fantastic as an old oak-tree, 
and divested of all human beauty.” 

A pretty quarrel had arisen in this 
reading, Madelon scouting the idea of 
coarse dryads, and Edith dissenting from 
her so far as to say that it had been a 
favorite idea, in her nymphology, that 
each nymph, naiad, or oread should 
vary in beauty, power, and length of life, 
with the nature of the object to which 
she was attached. 

“This little brook, for instance,” she 
said, “should have a jolly, lively, little 
naiad, variable and rollicking in mood, 
with a fern-leaf staff, a maple-leaf crown, 
and the airiest of movements. This old 
oak, on the other hand, should have a 
hamadryad of a more solid and dignified 
kind—a strong-limbed, buxom creature, 
in ruddy health, who could run and walk 
with the best of us; in fact, who could 
take her walking-stick in hand and tramp 
grandly through the woods, making the 
earth tremble. And yet as 

But before she could continue, there 
came a distant sound, as of a solid, 
mighty tramp slowly approaching them. 
Madelon heard it first, and looked up at 
Edith from a reclining posture. Could 
it be that the oak’s mighty hamadryad 
was really returning to her home? Or 
what was the cause of the sound, which 
came nearer and nearer, growing more 
distinct and heavy? The woods were 
darkening toward sunset, and they were 
within the bounds of Windmere, where 
trespassers rarely ventured, but some- 
thing was surely trespassing. On 
through the wood it came, until, as they 
stood half-concealed by their oak, they 
Saw on the wood-path, emerging from a 
copse and walking with drooping head, 
heavily—a horse. A horse, with a man’s 
saddle! A thoroughbred-looking horse, 
with a thoroughly English saddle! A 
riderless horse, and here! 


VoL, 14. — 23. 
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They shouted “Whoa!” to him, step- 
ping from behind the tree as he drew 
nearer; at which he stopped short, lift- 
ed a proud head suddenly with a slight 
snort, and stood looking at them. For 
a moment this odd trio stood silent, 
watching each other— Madelon and 
Edith breathless, wondering at this 
strange apparition, as if in answer to 
their talk; the horse, with heaving sides 
and quick breath, breast and legs “dash- 
ed with drops of sweat,” startled eyes, 
and alert ears. 

They moved toward him, holding out 
enticing hands, but he turned half about, 
and left the grove by the blind wood- 
path by which the young ladies had 
entered it. 

The merry little aristocrats on the 
lawn also spied the riderless hunter, as 
he mounted the hill. They rushed for 
him e” masse, with shouts, but with no 
romantic thought of a “spilt’’ hero lying 
somewhere, such as came to the young 
ladies ; and, though they dared not catch 
him, they gathered about him and fol- 
lowed him as he walked slowly and 
wearily across the grass. 

It was a sight for old Froissart —the 
gallant beast returning without its rider 
from some brave tilt for beauty or charge 
for leaguered town, every movement tell- 
ing of the rough labor that had been 
done; the procession of gorgeous little 
followers, silent with wonder; and a 
twin procession of horse and followers 
marching with them in their long shad- 
ows, as they walked athwart the golden 
sunbeams. Grooms secured the horse 
and took him to the stable. 

And the startled priestess and the 
novice? They stood undecided for a 
moment, and then walked rapidly in 
the direction from which the horse had 
come, through a denser growth where 
they took hold of hands in the gloom, 
and out into the open meadow, nearing 
the brook. 

The horse’s tracks were distinct here, 
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marked in the softer ground. They 
left the path and turned toward the brook 
and fence. Could it be here, so near 
the fence? Behind a clump of brakes, 
suddenly, with no warning, they came 
upon Thorpe, lying motionless, one foot 
over the edge of the brook. 

“Heavens!” said Madelon, clutching 
Edith, as they caught sight of this pros- 
trate figure. 

And she? Did shé exclaim, or faint, 
or retreat, when she recognized her vzs- 
a-vis of the railway in this fallen cava- 
lier? 

There was a sudden stifling rush of 
memory and excitement, but she said, 
calmly: 

“‘Madelon, go for the men. 
here.” 

No hesitation in her decision. No 
denying her command, for Madelon. 
Edith saw her duty at a glance, and was 
equal to it. 

A novel situation, nevertheless. Alone 
in the fields with a “spilt” hero, night 
coming on, and help a quarter-mile off. 

And her duty? There are times when 
one’s general duty is as plain as sun- 
light, but the special ways and means 
considerably doubtful. 

She was not used to the sight of pros- 
trate gentlemen in velveteen jackets, 
lying helpless in the meadows at sun- 
down. Her duty had not often called 
her to their rescue. 

She moved a step nearer to him; but 
the rustle of her skirts on the stillness 
went through her like a shiver, and she 
wished for just a second that Madelon 
had not left her. 

He was lying on his side, one leg 
doubled under him in suspicious mis- 
placement, the other extended ,and al- 
most touching the water. His riding- 
stick was grasped firmly in his right 
hand, his hat lay at a distance, and his 
watch, still held by the chain, had fallen 
from his fob. 

His close-cut brown hair and dark 


I'll stay 
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waving mustache brought out in strong 
contrast the unusual pallor of his face 
and neck. His fine proportions, admi- 
rably shown by the tight-fitting riding- 
suit, made him look peculiarly helpless 
in this prone position. 

Edith stood watching him, noting 
these details. “Allan Thorpe,” she 
said to herself, half aloud. If Thorpe 
could have been aware of this radiant 
creature standing over him and calling 
him by name! It were enough to call 
the dead to life—much more a thorough- 
ly healthy young American, only some- 
what bruised and dislocated. 

If he had known it, however, and had 
opened his eyes upon his rescuer at the 
words, he could not have called her by 
name—and here she was calmly repeat- 
ing his! As if some such thought went 
through her own mind, she drew a small 
letter-case from her pocket, took from it 
a doubly folded card and read from it— 
again, “ Mr. Allan Thorpe.” 

Her duty, though. Where should 
she begin? She brought his hat to his 
side, very simply. She lifted his hunter- 
watch and pushed it gently into his 
pocket—but a quick electric thrill pass- 
ed through her, and she looked around 
in a guilty manner, with slightly - parted 
lips—not so very simple. 

What more could she do? So much 
helpless hero she had never encounter- 
ed, nor expected ever to encounter. 

Thorpe’s breath was convulsive now, 
coming in quick gasps which alarmed 
Edith, and suggested a change of posi- 
tion. Could she move him and free him 
from his twisted and doubled condition ? 
She hesitated. 

Will they never come from the house? 
Sunlight has climbed to the tops of the 
tallest trees by this time, and is prepar- 
ing to jump skyward. 

Thorpe suddenly stops breathing. 
Good God! Edith pulls the gloves from 
his hands, turns him upon his back, 
bathes his face with her wet handker- 
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chief, takes his brown hands in her deli- 
cate grasp and rubs the wrists vigorous- 
ly—she scarcely knows what she does, 
nor whether it is the right remedy. 

Butler and groom arrive, with Made- 
lon, Mrs. Flemming, and Tom; and, 
drooping, fainting, Thorpe is. speedily 
carried across the meadow and lawn to 
Windmere — butler and groom ahead, 
and this anxious group following closely 
in silence—another scene for Froissart ! 

Where shall he go? Guest-rooms 
are full_of the wraps of the little aristo- 
crats, now romping at supper below 
stairs. Another room is occupied by 
Madelon. 

“No place but your room, Edith. 
Shall e go there?” 

* Ce-tainly, mamma, if you say so.” 

And so he was taken there. 


CHAPTER II.—ROSY CAPTIVITY. 
A long drowsy sleep—the sleep of a 
battered and bruised athlete, temporari- 
ly pummeled to unconsciousness. He 


breathes quietly and regularly. 
Mrs. Flemming and the young ladies 
leave the room. The lights are turned 


half down, and he is alone. He dreams. 
He is scouring a broad plain on horse- 
back in hot pursuit of a fleeing foe. He 
charges him again and again, but every 
time the caitiff eludes him. At last he 
makes a desperate lunge at him, rising 
sheer into the air with the force of the 
shock. But the wily foe escapes, and 
he falls overcome with fatigue. 

All is now a blank. Suddenly he is 
aware of a lustrous presence. He is 
lying on a bed of asphodels and roses. 
He stretches out his hand, and this be- 
nign presence holds and soothes it— 
he is invigorated and electrified. He 
stretches it out again, and grasps a cold 
unyielding flower—it is campanula- 
shaped, and in place of odor gives out a 
sharp silvery music like the tinkling of 
smitten glass. He wakes. In his dream 
he had grasped a silver bell that stood 
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on a table by his side, and had waked 
himself. 

The bell brings Mrs. Flemming rush- 
ing to the room, followed nearly to the 
door by several more timid footsteps. 
She finds Thorpe leaning on his elbow, 
still holding the bell, and gazing in won- 
der at the picturesque mystery about 
him. 

“Pink and lace” would be the words 
to come to your lips, on entering this 
room of Edith’s—casual hospital for 
maimed cavaliers. Graceful furniture 
made in imitation of bamboo-work, 
which gave a peculiarly light effect; 
pink-and-lace coverings to various arti- 
cles on floor and bureau; a delicate 
pink paper and lace curtains; an inde- 
scribable feminine picturesqueness in the 
arrangement of ornaments, and with that 
delicate fragrance as of subdued mignon- 
ette, common to such maidenly nests — 
such were Thorpe’s surroundings. A 
fine copy of Guido Reni’s “ Heilige Ma- 
rie” hung over the mantel, and many 
photographs and pictures on mantel and 
walls. 

By the side of the bell Thorpe saw 
lying his own card, creased in two pla- 
ces, with “E. F. 28 Octo.” in pencil in 
one corner. With good reason he was 
mystified, and uo wonder that his first 
words were: 

“Am I in heaven, my dear madam?” 
as Mrs. Flemming’s anxious face came 
though the door-way. 

“ Not exactly, sir,” she replied, with a 
re-assuring mundane smile; but Thorpe 
would hardly have been surprised to 
hear her order him, like a peremptory 
Lady Angela, to fold up his wings and 
preserve angelic silence; or to see a 
crew of rollicking cherubs come flapping 
through the door-way after her—and 
sure enough there they were, in the little 
rioters of the lawn flocking in about him, 
to his vast amusement, with much chirp: 
ing, and many widely opened eyes. 

“Not exactly,” she said. “But you 
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came very near being there a little while 
ago, my good sir. You had an awkward 
fall.” 

“Fall! Eh?—Ah! it all comes back 
to me. But where am I, and how came 
I in this enchanting snuggery ?” 

“The young ladies, sir—don’t be 
alarmed. You might have been lying 
in the meadow yet, my dear sir, if they 
hadn’t found you, lying like a wounded 
river-god, on the edge of the brook.” 

“The young ladies! How mortify- 
ing! But, madame—you—you forget.” 

“Ah! pardon me. Mrs. Flemming. 
My daughter, Miss Flemming, and her 
friend, Madelon Linder, have the honor 
of your rescue.” 

“But you don’t mean ——” 

“O, certainly not. The men carried 
you up. They only brought us word of 
your fall.” 


“Indeed! I am overwhelmed with 


shame, to have been so much bother.” 


“Don’t look at it in that light, sir, 
pray. Consider it fortunate that you 
fell within reach of help, and let xs con- 
sider you as a god-send.” 

“My lines have certainly fallen in 
pleasant places, if you will pardon me 
the equestrian joke, my dear Mrs. Flem- 
ming,” said Thorpe, in return for this 
compliment. And then: “ But what be- 
came of my horse?” 

“Safe in the stables. ‘Nota scratch, 
mum,’ said the groom just now.” 

“That’s very lucky. But am I not 
to have a chance of thanking my fair 
rescuers? What’s the matter with me, 
by the way?” he asked, as his own per- 
sonality came into his mind. 

“You’re lucky, if you have to ask,” 
said Mrs. Flemming, laughing heartily 
at his quizzical question. ‘The doctor 
will be here soon, and I am happy that 
he is to have an ante-mortem. Girls!” 
she shouted from the door in dissimu- 
lating loudness. 

From the top stair arose the listening 
couple, and, after a pause as if coming 
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from a far country, walked nonchalantly 
into the room. 

“My daughter Edith and Miss Lin- 
der, Mr. ——” 

“What!” said Thorpe, as this daz- 
zling couple stood before him, under the 
gas-light, and he was looking again into 
the brown eyes of his fellow- traveler — 
this time after the protecting license of 
an introduction. 

“What is this! You have met before? 
Or were you not really unconscious all 
this time, sir?” said Mrs. Flemming, 
slightly bewildered, and remembering 
the meadow-scene where they had found 
Edith holding Thorpe’s hands. 

“Tt’s not that, mamma,” said Edith. 
*T once met Mr. Thorpe in the cars com- 
ing from New York—if you can call 
that a meeting,” she added, looking at 
Thorpe ; and, taking the card from the 
table, she told its history with much 
naiveté, to the amusement of all. 

It placed them all on a friendly foot- 
ing at once, and gave Thorpe time to 
recover from his surprise. While Edith 
was speaking, his eyes wandered instinc- 
tively from her to the “ Heilige Marie” 
with the streaming eyes, and he was 
glad that the yearning, earnest faces 
bore a resemblance more than fanciful. 

The second, time, then, that this great 
beauty had caught him with his eyes 
closed—nay, the third! What next! 
But he found himself becoming strange- 
ly unconcerned at the manner or fre- 
quency of such detections. Before this 
short interview of thanks and sympa- 
thy was over, he had looked the look 
which said, “She has come,” and down 
among the compartments of his heart a 
nimble little tinker was pounding away, 
humming to himself, “Allis over! Away 
with the bachelor quarters!” 

Healthy natures like Thorpe’s are 
prompt in action, of body, heart, or 
brain. Healthy sentiment is as uner- 
ring as a process of nature. It is as 
searching as sunlight. It never wan- 
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ders. It never dissipates itself. It 
never mistakes shadow for substance, 
twaddle for wisdom, art for artlessness. 
When the supreme moment comes, it 
acts with the force of an elemental pow- 
er, as inevitable as fate. 

Such a sentiment was Thorpe’s. It 
had not weakened itself in fruitless ex- 
cursions. It had not played at love. It 
was not like the heart of a flirt, honey- 
combed with numberless passage-ways, 
each with an occupant, fanning himself 
in the excess of his ardor, and fondly 
imagining himself sole tenant of the 
whole. His heart was still entire and 
sound, ready for large service. His 
sentiment was kept well in hand, like a 
manageable horse. 

Through acres of young women in 
both hemispheres he had wandered, al- 
ways unmoved. The supreme moment 
had not yet come. Like the cranes of 
Trincherino, that carried stones in their 
bills when passing eagle’s nests to keep 
themselves from crying and attracting 
their attention, Thorpe seemed always 
to carry with him this strong barrier of 
a languid indifference, which served him 
as a timely protection against heartless 
harpies and sirens and the brood of fem- 
inine shams. 

The barrier needed but to be rolled 
away, however, and there was strength 
andenergy and viminabundance. Those 
light hands that had taken his in the 
meadow had done more to move the 
barrier than any and all that Thorpe 
had found in his life before, and he felt 
a novel sensation of intense interest in 
this new motive-power. 

He was no analyst. As at home in 
his city “den” he sat and smoked in 
silence, while his friends talked “tone” 
and “breadth” and “chiar oscuro,” dis- 
cussing his work on the easel, so here 
in Mrs. Flemming’s country-house he 
never thought to analyze the feeling 
which Edith had aroused at the very 
first moment, when she stood in the 
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door- way of her room, looking at him. 
It had come—the divine feeling—as 
naturally as the colors on his canvas 
from his brush and soul; there was no 
need of analysis. All his previous liv- 
ing seemed to have been but a training 
for this complete moment. 

And what of Edith? We shall see. 
He did not dare to ask himself this 
question yet ; but, with a strange rush of 
bewildered sensations and a novel long- 
ing for the morrow, he fell asleep that 
night in his fragrant little hospital. 

Not before he had written the follow- 
ing note to.Mrs. Pelham, however, after 
the arrival of Dr. Leechem: 


“ Tugspay EveninG, October 31st. 
“My DEAR Mrs. Pe_Ham: 

“Don’t be frightened. I’ve had an awkward spill. 
Old hunter missed his footing in taking a brook, and 
fellon me. Am only a trifle bruised and twisted, 
Rescued by two wood-nymphs, most charming to 
look upon, and am tucked away now in the cosiest 
little eyrie in the world— except yours, of course — 
room of one of my rescuers ; itlooks for all the world 
like an exaggerated pink flower. Watched over by 
the maternal wood-nymph, only less charming than 
her daughter — Mrs. and Miss Flemming and Miss 
Linder (Miss Madelon Liader, sweet name, eh)? 

««*Windmere,’ they call their place. They say I 
was found with my feet over the edge of a brook, 
pounded into unconsciousness, I am hanging ona 
more dangerous brink now, I fear. You were right 
that evening in the piazza, my dear Mrs, Pelham. 
My “time” Aas “come.” Come over with Percy, 
and see me, You shall judge for yourself. It is only 
eight miles, they say. 

“If this paper were large enough, I could give you 
the Latin names of the muscles that I’ve strained — 
suffice it for the unscientific, to say, it was my knee. 
‘A nefarious job,’ 1 hear Percy say. Out upon him! 
Intercede for me with Percy! Will he ever forgive 
me for leaping the hunter? The sturdy old beast is 
all right, by the way—stabled safe with the wood- 
nymphs’ steeds, I'll send him home to-morrow, 

“ Dr. Leechem is kind enough to take this to you, 
He will tell you that a few days will set me on my 
pins again. I almost wish he had said months, I 
don’t know what to wish. Pity me, pardon me, and 
come and see me in nymphdom, 

“‘ Ever yours, bruisedly, 
* ALLAN THORPE.” 


CHAPTER IlI.—“ BOYS ARE THE MOST 
FEROCIOUS OF ANIMALS.” 

Old John Lyly, court wit of the days of 

Elizabeth, in his Euphues, makes his 
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hero say: ‘And so it fareth with love. 
In tymes past they used to wooe in 
playne tearms, now in picked sentences ; 
and hee speedeth best that speaketh 
wisest: everyone following the newest 
waye, which is not ever the neerest 
waye; some going over the stile when 
the gate is open, and other keeping the 
right beaten path, when hee may crosse 
over better by the fieldes. Everyone 
followeth his own fancie, which maketh 
divers leape shorte for want of good 
rysinge, and many shoot over for lacke 
of true ayme.” Many a mode of en- 
trance to the charmed garden of love. 
Thorpe had been over the fields, leap- 
ed the stile, and fallen short, as well. 
But an auxiliary of love not mentioned 
by old Lyly had been his—to have fallen 
helpless at the feet of beauty, and been 
cherished and brought back to life by 
its sweet ministering. 

Why, therefore, wait longer for the 
dénouement ? 

Cavalier and lady have been brought 
under the same roof, after mutual kind- 
ness, beginning in the railway-car and 
ending with the fall and the feminine re- 
turn of chivalric attention. Cavalier is 
caged, captured, bound with rose-chains 
in the home of his rescuer, within hear- 
ing of her rich voice hourly, and mes- 
merically affected by personal surround- 
ings which breathe of her presence. 

What could be expected ? 

Your own imagination, gentle reader, 
might fill out the details of the closing 
tableau; you know the dangerous charm 
of country-house life. You know De 
Guérin’s “autumn twilight in all its 
melancholy.” You know the sweet pe- 
riod of convalescence and the strength 
of manly weakness. Hero and heroine 
are caught and ready to pose for you. 
You have but to paint the scenes and 
hand them their Grecian masks. 

But perhaps there is a less happy 
finale. Healthy sentiment does not al- 
ways meet its “reciproque,” to use a 
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Baconian word. “She has come” is 
not always answered by the “He is 
come.” 

Two blocks still in the way of an im- 
mediate tableau—a photograph hanging 
by the side of Edith’s mirror, and the 
little folded pasteboard, which has got its 
sinister part to play. 

The photograph, as Thorpe saw it 
from his bed, appeared to be of a stalwart 
bluff young man of about his own age, 
twenty-five. A rose-bud hung above it 
when he had first noticed it; but after 
a day or so it vanished. It was the 
picture of Hugh Lee, town and county 
neighbor of the Flemmings, to whom 
Edith, without being actually engaged, 
was pledged by all the associations of 
family friendship and a tacit understand- 
ing almost from the days of long clothes. 

He was managing a stock-farm a 
few miles east of Windmere, and during 
the summer months galloped across 
country almost daily to Edith, the prob- 
able possession of whom at no very 
distant date he looked forward to with 
that masculine complaisance with which 
his sex commonly receives such treas- 
ures. 

To be brief, an easy-going, unambi- 
tious being, far better suited to Mad- 
elon, the tender, the unexacting, than to 
the royal Edith. 

The sinister pasteboard was stuck 
now in the mirror of Madelon’s room, 
to which Edith had betaken herself. 

Another small block. Tom Flemming, 
a youth of the uncomfortable Latin- 
grammar stage of existence, charged to 
his eyes with animal spirits, and fore- 
known by Plato, when he said that boys 
were “the most ferocious of animals ;” 
devoted to Hugh Lee with the singleness 
of devotion common to boys of his age 
and natural toward such jovial, big- 
hearted men as Hugh, to whom his 
pranks and practical jokes, though often 
personally inconvenient, were a source 
of endless amusement. 
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CHAPTER IV.—A MERRILY HUMMING 
WORLD. 

The days slipped by, days strung on 
a silken thread of happiness, as the 
Arabs would say. Mrs. Pelham and 
Percy had burst in upon Thorpe several 
times—Mrs. Pelham like a rush of sun- 
light, Percy like a torrent of animal spir- 
its incarnate. 

“A fine-looking fellow for an invalid ! 
Mrs. Flemming, I insist that you shall 
turn this whole -limbed hypocrite out of 
doors at once!” Percy had said on his 
first arrival. But the hypocrite was not 
turned out. 

The regiment of little children, who 
had seen Thorpe carried so tragically 
across their pleasure -ground, drove or 
walked from their homes, several a day, 
flocking into his room with timid in- 
quiries for his health and shy offerings 
of flowers and fruits. A beautiful sight 
—the bronzed, bearded man lying help- 
less and hobnobbing thus with the pict- 
uresque little children in the pink - hued 
room, the roles of strength and weak- 
ness interchanged. 

Mrs. Flemming and the young ladies 
frequently sat with him of a morning, 
or lunched with him most cosily, or read 
with him, or listened to him reading (it 
was a pet accomplishment among many), 
but naturally the maternal wood-nymph 
was always the presiding genius of the 
partie carrée. 

Soon he could sit in the low window- 
seat, looking through a trellis of vines 
toward the sunset—vines aflame with 
autumn tints hardly less brilliant than 

, the red in the western sky; or could 
walk for short spaces, with a single 
crutch, and occasional joyous moments 
of help. A little later, and he was on 
the piazza below, propped snugly in the 
hammock, chatting with the young la- 
dies—the presiding nymph was now ex- 
iled—watching them at dainty feminine 
embroidery - work, and basking in com- 
fortable content; he was eating a “slice 
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of happiness” indeed, but at Windmere, 
and not in “The Box,” and “from out 
the heart of a greater god than Pan!” 

All this time, even when she was not 
near, he was aware of the moving pres- 
ence of Edith, so calm, so womanly. 
All the chivalric ideals that he had wor- 
shiped as a youth returned to him when 
he thought of her. The possibility of 
grand living simply for service and hom- 
age to such a creature became a convic- 
tion. He was beginning to feel a still 
greater motive-power. 

Could she read his secret? Could 
she know what an inspiration her very 
look was to him already? She looked 
often fair into his eyes, but with a look as 
far from consciousness or coquettishness 
as heaven from earth. She seemed hard- 
ly to see him, but to be looking at some 
grand image deep down in the depths of 
his soul. 

Often through the house her rich con- 
tralto voice ran in melodious ripples of 
song, which came thrilling to him in his 
eyrie. 

Once, before he had left his hospital, 
she knocked at his door, after lunch 
hour. In perversity of humor or from 
curiosity, he remained quiet, feigning 
sleep. Another knock, and the door 
slowly opened, and she entered. She 
was in her riding- habit, a close- fitting 
garb most friendly to her superb form. 
As she moved across the room on tip- 
toe, holding her skirts with one hand, 
and with finger to lip like a goddess of 
silence, she was a model graceful as a 
Pompeian fresco or an Hour of Raphael. 
She took down her riding-whip from 
the mirror, while Thorpe watched her, 
and glided silently back to the door, in 
apparently successful stealth ! 

It was asking almost too much to ex- 
pect Thorpe to lie there quietly and see 
this fair figure coming and going before 
him like a beautiful shadowy dream. He 
could have flown to her, he could have 
told her his love then and there—but he 
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was crippled, and he had been but a day 
in the house! That rose -bud over the 
photograph, moreover, which she brush- 
ed with her sleeve as she reached for 
the whip, seemed to breathe an ill, sti- 
fling fragrance upon him—why was it 
there? 

Soon the sound of her horse’s hoofs 
came to Thorpe through the vine-cover- 
ed window, the groom pounding after 
her. How he envied that groom and 
cursed his damaged knee! 

She had hardly gone, and Thorpe’s 
ears were still acute from listening, when 
the fragments of a conversation out-of- 
doors floated up to him through the 
same tremulous vines: 

“ By Jove! all I can say is, that if he 
stays here much longer, Hugh Lee will 
be mighty mad. And if she....as she 
does with most men ——” 

“But, Tom, you must remember. ... 
lame yet, and ——” 

“Lame! Yes, I think so. Very lame! 
Now, mother, if she don’t... .by Jove, 
I'll do something desperate!” 

Could it refer to him, this talk? Cer- 
tainly, yes. But why was this Platonic 
young animal so “ferocious?” Hugh 
Lee—had he ever heard that name be- 
fore? Never. 

But as his eyes wandered round the 
room, they fell on the rose- bud and the 
photograph. That was he—Hugh Lee, 
he was sure of it. 

Was it true, then, as he had queried 
in the cars, that she was already “capt- 
ured?” “Perish the thought or perish 
Thorpe!” had been his motto then. 
Neither alternative was possible now. 
The ugly doubt would not be quiet, and 
wavering Thorpe did not propose to 
perish himself at present, or without 
good reason, just as life seemed bright- 
ening for him. 

This little eavesdropping (eavesdrop- 
ping in reality as well as metaphor) had 
taken place on the second day of his 
captivity. A single day of ¢éte-d-téte 
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and hammock siesta had driven it into 
oblivion, and Thorpe was again floating 
dreamily on the current of rosy thoughts 
and happy hours—he had long ago slip- 
ped from the dangerous brink of which 
he had written to Mrs. Pelham; a slip 
which works no harm, however, to those 
whom wood-nymphs and nereids have 
in charge. 

In an old folio of Grynzus, of the 
sixteenth century, there is a rude wood- 
cut of the globe, with a pair of lusty 
cherubs working cranks at the north 
and south poles. Their cheeks are dis- 
tended, they are straining at their work, 
the axles smoke with visible clouds, the 
world whirls merrily in space. Huge 
dolphin-heads and mighty fins of sea- 
monsters appear here and there in the 
water, equal in size to the high-decked 
ships among which they are scattered. 

Thorpe’s world was whirling joyously 
now, with novel moving-power. Cher- 
ubic loves had taken possession of it, 
twirling it with a vehemence tinged with 
malice at Thorpe’s long disregard of 
their craft, and the air seemed filled with 
“sweet love anthologies and songs of 
the affections,” inaudible to Thorpe be- 
fore. 

Still, in the sea of his feelings and 
thoughts rose dolphin-heads of doubt 
and warning and bachelor remonstrance. 
But they were powerless, now, and the 
merry world whizzed on in space, singing 
of love, and bearing on its breast Thorpe, 
the cavalier, the lover. 

And Edith’s feelings all this time— 
while Thorpe’s world was whirling so 
joyously ? 

We will not pry yet into the bosom of 
her maidenly secrets, but content our- 
selves with interpreting the smile which 
her face habitually wears in these latter 
days, ever since the rescue at the brook. 
It is a smile which speaks in inaudible 
words, and the burden of its speech is 
simply “ Happiness.” 

The cloud that moves across her face 
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now and then, breaking the electric cur- 
rent of the tell-tale smile, signifies when 
reduced to words, “Ah, that Hugh were 
like him!” But he was not. 


CHAPTER V.—A PERSIAN ALLEGORY. 


Edith and Thorpe were sitting one 
afternoon on the edge of the lawn, sketch- 
ing and painting. 

Edith was filling in a brilliant bit of 
autumn coloring on a small canvas—a 
forest “study.” Thorpe had sent to 
the city for an unfinished painting, a 
copy of the “ Dead Trumpeter” of Ver- 
net, and was giving it its finishing touch- 
es this poetic afternoon. The trumpeter 
lies on the ground, his trumpet by his 
side, his csako fallen from his head, and 
his horse standing with one foot raised, 
looking curiously down into the face of 
his motionless master. In the original, 
a dog, the camp-companion of the trump- 
eter, is following the action of the horse, 
and looking eagerly for signs of life in 
the outstretched soldier. In Thorpe’s 
copy, the dog has been omitted, as in- 
congruous and superfluous, and in his 
place Thorpe is sketching a graceful 
and sad-faced vivandiére, his uncon- 
scious subject all this afternoon sitting 
but a few feet from him at her easel, ab- 
sorbed in her own work. 

They have been discussing the theory 
that the hum of a busy city, as heard at 
a distance, is always pitched on a cer- 
tain appreciable note of the scale; and 
Edith suddenly asks: 

“Did you ever hear the same theory 
of the wind as it sweeps through a for- 
est—that it is always on a certain defi- 
nite note?” 

“Certainly not,” said Thorpe. “Are 
you joking? Remember you have a very 
unmusical and gullible victim. You 
wish me to believe that the old-fashion- 
ed ‘harmony of the spheres’ was the re- 
sult of this comhined humming of woods 
and cities trailing through space, I sup- 
pose!” 
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“Hardly,” said Edith, smiling. “But 
let us be mythological. Let us imagine 
each grove with its band of nymphs and 
goddesses, and bass-voiced gods as 
well, arranged in harmonious choirs by 
some kindly mythological Strakosch. 
A breath of wind sweeps through the 
trees, like the baton of a musical con- 
ductor, and in answering chorus rises 
the sylvan harmony, from each faithful 
nymph and god. Have it pitched on 
middle F, or what note you will. Come, 
can’t you elaborate this idea for me?” 

“ Perhaps,” said Thorpe, abstractedly. 

“It gives an individuality,” she con- 
tinued, “to every tree and shrub, you 
see; the largest and the smallest, each 
adding its note to the symphony. Mrs. 
Browning says, you know: 


“* A tree’s mere fire-wood, unless humanized, 

Which well the Greeks knew when they stirred its 
bark 

With close-presse.1 bosoms of subsiding nymphs, 

And made the forest rivers garrulous 

With babble of gods.’ 


“You ought to be interested in this 
little bit of mythology of mine, Mr. 
Thorpe, for you were long ago dubbed 
the ‘river-god,’ you know, and you 
should add your ‘garrulous babble,’ like 
the rest. What note shall it be? Tenor 
or bass, wail of woe, or burst of joy?” 

“That depends upon you,” he an- 
swered, calmly. And as she turned to- 
ward him in silent wonder, he continu- 
ed: “I will tell you, if you will interpret 
for me this allegory—this Persian al- 
legory.” 

He had pushed his easel away, thrown 
a shawl on the grass, and now laid him- 
self upon it, almost at Edith’s feet, rest- 
ing his elbow on his chair. Edith al- 
ternately painted and looked down at 
him absorbedly, as “lifting his head from 
the collar of reflection,” in the words of 
the Oriental Bahar- Danush, “he re- 
moved the talisman of silence from the 
treasure of speech,” and began: 

“In the dawn of manhood, a youth 
set forth, like Rasselas, Prince of Abys- 
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sinia, in search of happiness. All places 
and conditions of men he explored, but 
ever as he went the object of his search 
eluded him, as the mocking mirage on 
the deserts of his ancestors. Or if per- 
chance in some unexpected spot he 
found a semblance of perfect joy, it was 
a timid or a crushed and dying thing, 
turning soft eyes of resignation upon 
him, like the dying fawn under the knife 
of the hunter. Or if he would clutch 
this joy, it closed from him like a flower 
that shuts at night, and he saw that its 
glory was not for him. Everywhere was 
dreariness, and the heart of the young 
Persian was like a weary traveler who 
looks in vain for the waving of palms 
and the glistening of w. ter. 

“The Spirit of To-day whispered to 
him: ‘Away with hope! Down with 
high resolve! Enter and share with 
the rest the feast!’ 

“But the Spirit of the Future said to 
him: ‘Despair not! Haste not! Bet- 


ter the unopened bud of hope than the 


flaunting purple of pleasure. Better a 
longing for the perfect than a hasty em- 
brace of the unworthy. Buta little while 
and you shall be but a name among 
many, a handful of dust, the vanishing 
track of a sliding star. Better to leave 
a memory of noble longing than of igno- 
ble enjoyment; better to yearn for the 
gods than to stoop and be chief among 
mortals. Hopeon! If she come, that 
Lily Lady with the perfect flower of 
happiness in her hand which you seek, 
all will be well. If she tarry, hope still, 
but stoop not. Somewhere, here or 
hereafter, from the land of your aspira- 
tions she shall come to you, and you 
shall know and be known.’ 

“Thus bidden, thus led by airy coun- 
sels which came he knew not whence, 
the youth hoped and lived on. He dwelt 
in a world apart, he lifted himself in as- 
piration above the earth that he trod, as 
the mountaineer that climbs the cliff 
gazes ever above him. 
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“Thus musing, thus scouring the world 
in his search, he seemed one day to en- 
ter a dreamy border -land ’twixt heaven 
and earth—a land where it was always 
autumn, and always in misty opalescent 
air the sun hung like a huge drop of 
blood. 

“It was a place of probation, the land 
of broken ideals. Fair forms, majestic 
presences, walked sedately in the half- 
gloom—forms fair and majestic in out- 
ward seeming, but invisibly blighted 
and walking sadly, with bruised hearts. 
There was brave Youth, that had started 
forth like a young giant to grapple with 
the demon Vice, fallen from lofty aims 
and sunk in pleasure ; lustrous Beauty, 
that should have been an inspiration 
and a joy, becomes a vain and sim- 
pering thing ; Wisdom degenerated to 
craftiness ; Honor, Place, Ambition, all 
forms of greatness and beauty that had 
lapsed from their high mission and al- 
lowed their ideals to tarnish—a dolor- 
ous sight, these crippled powers pacing 
thus in the misty land, shedding tears 
as they went. At every tear sprung up 
a lily, white and gold. Already the flow- 
ers were scattered far and wide, lighten- 
ing the gloom with their pure brightness. 
When once the whole place was a wav- 
ing glory of white and gold, then should 
the sorrowing spirits be free to leave 
their probational land and begin anew 
their lives. 

“Thus through the land of broken 
ideals walked the youthful Persian, 
grieving with the grief of the unhappy 
spirits. 

“As he walked, suddenly he was 
aware of a fairer presence, of firmer 
outline, approaching from out a forest of 
lilies—it was she, the Lily Lady. The 
lilies reached to her waist, bowing as she 
passed, and in her hand she carried a 
pure-white lily, at which she looked, 
sorrowful —sorrowing like himself for 
those penitent powers. 

“As Amadis de Gaul, fighting furi- 
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ously with Dardan, is hard pressed and 
well nigh overcome, until he raises his 
eyes and beholds the fair Oriane at her 
casement, when he gains new life and 
conquers ; so the Persian youth, weary 
in his quest for happiness, worn out in 
the struggle with himself, breathes the 
fragrance of a larger life when he sees 
the Lily Lady approaching him from out 
the field of lilies, and is strong again. 

“ He was not excited. He had seen 
her in his dreams. He had expected 
her. But as she came close to him, she 
lifted her eyes, and the youth fell down 
before her—where he is lying still. 

“For the name of the Lily Lady was 
Edith, and the Persian youth is at her 
feet.” 

Edith had been leaning forward, ab- 
sorbed in the allegory, which she sup- 
posed that Thorpe had picked up in his 
wanderings, and never dreaming of a 
personal application. As herown name 
came from his lips, she had started, and 
her canvas had fallen to the ground. 
She stooped to pick it up, and turned a 
full gaze fair upon Thorpe, but the move- 
ment brought her head in the line of the 
setting sun, now bursting with light, and 
her face was a perfect blank to Thorpe, 
as he looked eagerly for some expres- 
sion of approval or dissent. 

At the instant, and While their eyes 
were still fastened yearningly on each 
other—a clatter of horse’s hoofs, and 
Hugh Lee vaulted from his saddle at 
their side. 

If Thorpe could only have caught 
Edith’s expression! There was life or 
death for him in it, he knew not which. 


A dreary evening. 

As Thorpe went to his room for the 
night, on his bureau lay the same little 
card that had turned up once or twice 


A dreary dinner. 


before. On it was written: “I ought 
to have told you before that I am en- 
gaged to Hugh Lee. Perhaps I have 
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done wrong in not telling you sooner.” 
In the corner, as before, was “E. F. 
28 Octo.” 

In the morning, in spite of entreaties 
and much astonishment, Thorpe drove 
over to “The Box,” half broken-hearted. 

The wind howled dismally around 
Windmere as he departed, and two or 
three yellow leaves, with red staring 
blotches on them, like evil eyes, flew 
into the carriage, one of them lighting 
on his knee; but he brushed it impa- 
tiently away, and waved a mournful 
good-by to the Flemmings on the pi- 
azza. 


CHAPTER VI.—A FINAL GALLOP. 


A day later, a mounted groom dashed 
up to “The Box,” bringing the following 
note : 

« WinpMereE, Thursday, Nov. 18. 

“My Dear Mr. TuHorre :—I missed yourcard from 
my mirror this morning, and Tom has confessed the 
dastardly joke that he has played. I am covered 
with confusion, and you can well understand how 
hard it is for me to have to write and tell you that 
Tom has falsified as well as committed a forgery— 
though he crawls out of the forgery charge by saying 
that my initials were in the corner of the card—the 
wretch ! 

“I am truly sorry, if you have suffered from the 
boy’s cruel prank, and hardly know what I can do in 
atonement. You will know that it can not be pleas- 
ant for me to say more; but you must believe me, 

“Always faithfully, yours, 
“ Epirn FLEMMING. 


“* Mother asks me to make her deepest regrets to 
you for the occurrence, and to beg you to come and 
. 
see us—if you can, after such heart!ess treatment.” 


He could come, and he did. 

And when he went away, Oriane had 
appeared at her casement, Edith had 
found what she could do in atonement, 
the stubble in the field of his affections 
was burning with a crackling joyous 
flame, and the world, again the “lus- 
cious bulbous fruit” of his youth, was 
whirling merrily once more under the 
hands of the cherub loves, bearing 
along Thorpe, the cavalier, the Persian, 
the accepted. 
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FEW years ago, I was living on a 

large hacienda in Chile, about thir- 
ty miles south of Santiago. Some fair 
partridge-shooting was to be had in the 
neighborhood, and, with a good gun and 
a well-trained dog, I passed many pleas- 
ant days. The wild mountain scenery, 
the invigorating breeze from the snowy 
turrets of the Andes, the whir of the 
birds as they rose from the low brush 
before the dog, flushed the blood with a 
sense of enjoyment and vigor unknown 
to a drowsier life. 

At the time I speak of, there was an 
old man called Don Basilio living as an 
inguilino, or tenant, on the estate. He 
had evidently seen better days, but was 
eking out the remaining years of his life 
in a little adobe cottage, with a thrifty 
peach-orchard on one side, and on the 
other a small patch of land that afforded 
him wheat and /rio/es sufficient for his 
yearly wants. The old man was fond 
of sport, but as age had stiffened his 
limbs, he was unable to keep up with 
me in the long walks over the rough 
ground that the excitement of the chase 
led to; so I bought him an old pony, 
and was well repaid for my outlay in his 
usefulness in carrying game and his 
pleasant converse. 

On one occasion, shortly after our ac- 
quaintance, in strict accordance with my 
English notion of destroying all “var- 
mint,” I shot a hawk as it passed over 
my head. As Don Basilio picked up 
the bird, a shade of regret passed over 
his features. The incident led my ally to 
speak of hawks and hawking, and I soon 
learned that the natives were well ac- 
quainted with the noble sport of falcon- 
ry. Don Pasilio named several people 
who kept hawks for the purpose of tak- 


ing partridge—among others, the priest 
of the parish—expatiating so long upon 
the excellent qualities of the birds and 
the excitement of the pastime, that my 
interest was aroused, and I decided on 
a visit to his reverence. We soon ar- 
rived at the house of the worthy Jadre, 
who received me with all the customary 
expressions of Spanish politeness, and, 
in accordance with the courtesy of his 
race, hospitably placed his house and all 
it contained at my disposal. Having al- 
lowed due time to elapse in the inter- 
change of compliments, I ventured to 
hint at the object of my visit. A gleam 
of pleasure shone in my host’s eyes, and 
I saw that I had struck the key-note of 
a pleasurable subject, as he cordially in- 
vited me to inspect his birds, and con- 
ducted me to the Jazio, where, on their 
respective perches, were four handsome 
falcons of the goshawk variety. He told 
me that he was regularly in the habit of 
hunting with them, and gave me much 
useful advice in regard to their educa- 
tion and care, information I afterward 
used myself, and now propose to give to 
my readers, some of whom could do 
worse than try the experiment of train- 
ing the falcons of this country, as there 
are here in California and Oregon sev- 
eral varieties well suited for the pur- 
pose. 

Before speaking of my own acquaint- 
ance with falconry, it may not be amiss 
to say that this sport once held the 
highest place in Europe. As to the 
question when hawking had its origin, 
no certainty exists; it appears, from 
what we know, to have been introduced 
from eastern countries. In England, 
France, Germany, and other places, it 
was followed both for amusement and 
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profit long previous to the introduction 
of the fowling-piece ; immediately after 
which may be dated its decline. In 
England, old tapestries and paintings 
constantly represent lords and ladies 
and monarchs as enjoying the sport; 
hawks had fixed prices, settled by law, 
to be paid by the sheriff for the king’s 
use; rents were sometimes paid in 
hawks, and at the present day in many 
of the copyhold leases in England and 
Ireland, the erzot, or renewal-fine pay- 
able to the lord of the manor on the 
death of the copyholder, is fixed at one 
sparrowhawk or one goshawk—a clause 
now, of course, only nominal. It was 
at one time felony to steal a hawk; to 
take its eggs, even in a person’s own 
grounds, was punishable with imprison- 
ment for a year and a day, besides a fine 
at the king’s pleasure. Although hawk- 
ing was a royal sport, no rank was ex- 
cluded from the enjoyment; the only re- 
striction was that each class of person 
had to confine itself to a peculiar sort of 
hawk and quarry. At the present day, 
the sinecure office of “grand falconer” 


is hereditary in the family of the Duke 


of St. Albans. In Persia, and some 
parts of India, the natives are especial- 
ly skillful in training the hawk to hunt 
birds, and even gazelles and antelopes ; 
in the chase of the latter, employing it 
as an aid to greyhounds. When a herd 
is sighted, both hawk and dog are slip- 
ped at the same time. The great speed 
of the Indian antelope would easily en- 
able it to escape from the dog, but the 
hawk in her rapid flight soon hovers over 
a selected victim, swooping and striking 
at its head and eyes, bewildering and 
wounding, until the hound’s teeth meet 
in the haunches of the hapless animal. 
For this description of sport both hawk 
and dog undergo a special training; the 
former is taught always to strike at the 
head, and the dog is trained to follow 
only the antelope that is attacked by the 
hawk. Both the Asiatic hawk and the 
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Persian greyhound are more susceptible 
of instruction in this direction than are 
the English breeds. 

And now to say a few words con- 
cerning my own practical experience in 
falconry. A few days after my visit to 
the padre, I obtained, with the assist- 
ance of Don Basilio, two fine goshawks, 
a male and a female; their capture rath- 
er surprising me by its simplicity. As 
we went along, I shot two small birds, 
to be used as a bait, and when Don Ba- 
silio caught sight of a hawk, perched on 
one of the topmost branches of a great 
oak, he cautiously laid one of the dead 
birds, surrounded with several nooses, 
on the ground in the line of its vision, 
and we then retired to the shade of a 
neighboring tree. We had not long to 
wait; the hawk, fortunately not having 
breakfasted, could not resist the offered 
morsel, but with a graceful swoop poun- 
ced upon the bait, and, becoming entan- 
gled in one of the nooses, was in turn 
seized by my assistant, who the day fol- 
lowing captured the companion bird in 
a similar manner. They were placed 
under a shed, each tied with a short 
String to a separate post having a cross- 
piece at the top for a perch. 

Much has been written upon the prop- 
er training and treatment of hawks, yet 
I can not say that my experience in the 
matter presented many difficulties. The 
main requisites are regularity in feeding 
and gentleness. They should not be 
much handled, especially at first. By 
all means, if you can afford the time, and 
desire to possess a well-trained hawk, 
dog, or any other animal, let the educa- 
tion be given by yourself. Let children 
keep away, for, if hawks are teased when 
hungry, they are apt to be made cross 
and perhaps vicious, and after feeding 
they like to remain quiet and undisturb- 
ed. With gentle treatment a hawk will 
soon get to know her master and exhib- 
it pleasure in his presence. When tim- 
id, do not try to gain her confidence by 
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passing your hand over the feathers; 
the timidity will wear off as the bird be- 
comes used to the quiet voice and man- 
ner of her feeder. This may be noticed 
in the eye, which at such times has a 
quiet and bright appearance—I might 
say, one of pleasure; but let a stranger 
approach, and the whole aspect assumes 
a wild, fierce, and defiant look. One 
meal a day is sufficient, to be given in 
the afternoon, say two hours before sun- 
down. In olden times it was customary 
to season the food with sugar and spices, 
together with marrow and other delica- 
cies; but the best food is a small bird, 
perfectly fresh—if with the life-heat still 
in the body, so much the better; before 
giving it, the feathers should be com- 
pletely picked off and the bird split open 
with a knife. As your hawk becomes 


more gentle and quiet—which should 
be in two or three weeks from the time 
of her capture—a longer line may be al- 
lowed her, and she may be safely cast 


loose from the perch at feeding-time and 
permitted to fly to the food cast on the 
ground a little distance from the shed. 
As scon as she has seized it, lift her 
carefully and place her with the dead 
bird on the perch. 

When your bird begins to show tame- 
ness, the “jesses” should be attached 
to her legs. These are two very light 
leather straps, about six inches long, 
with small loops at the ends, through 
which, if necessary, a light cord, called 
the leash, may be passed. From this 
time the teaching may be said to begin. 
A “lure” should be made of the wings 
of whatever game it is intended to train 
the bird to fly at. The prepared wings 
should be tied back to back, having a 
centre-piece. of any kind of woolen stuff, 
red color preferable ; to this, at feeding- 
time, the bird’s food may be fixed. When 
approaching the hawk, swing the lure a 
few times round your head, and when 
her attention is attracted, cast it a little 
distance from you on the ground. As 
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soon as she has seized it remove it from 
her, and exercise her in this way sev- 
eral times, but not too often, at first, or 
you may discourage the bird. If intract- 
able, she must be left longer without 
food. She should be accustomed to 
alight on your fist, to know your voice, 
or, better still, a whistle-call. A string 
several yards long should be attached to 
the jesses, which will enable you to re- 
cover your pupil, which will at first be 
somewhat shy of your near approach. 
After a few weeks of such instruction 
and exercise, she may be given her first 
lesson at a partridge, or such game as 
you intend to pursue habitually. For 
this purpose it is advisable to have one 
wing of the partridge just sufficiently 
clipped to prevent its flying too far. As 
soon as the hawk has seized the par- 
tridge, take it from her as gently as pos- 
sible and supply its place with a small 
piece of meat. After a few such les- 
sons, you will be ready to take the field 
and pursue uncrippled game. 

When loosed, the goshawk does not 
soar, but flies straight at her quarry in 
the manner called “raking” by falcon- 
ers, and she is for this reason the best 
bird to use against partridge, quail, or 
any game that does not rise high in the 
air. When two hawks, however, are 
cast off together, it is not unusual for 
one to soar while the other flies straight 
at the game; and if there is low brush- 
wood or cover near, it is advisable to 
cast off a second bird, as by one soaring 
she is enabled to see into the cover 
when the game takes to it for shelter, 
and with a sudden swoop she will force 
it again to seek safety in flight. As 
soon as the game is seized, no time 
should be lost in securing it before your 
hawk has had time to prey upon it. If 
you are unable to recover her before 
she has gorged herself, it is almost cer- 
tain that she will then make off to a tree, 
if there should be one in the neighbor- 
hood and there sit perfectly contented 
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with her labors for the day, and deaf to 
all calls or efforts of yours to allure her 
to your hand, charm you never so wise- 
ly. In such case you run a risk of los- 
ing her altogether, or of having to wait 
for hours until her appetite is renewed 
and she can be enticed to your lure. It 
is, therefore, very important never to 
lose sight of the hawk, if you can possi- 
bly avoid doing so. It is customary to 
fasten a small bell to each leg with 
a leather strap immediately above the 
jess, the tinkling serving to guide you 
to the bird, in case she should go out of 
your sight, or strike game in cover; but 
as I always followed the sport with the 
aid of a good dog, I was able to dis- 
pense with the use of bells, considering 
them an incumbrance to the bird, and, 
although often hunting over rough coun- 
try, T never lost a hawk for want of them. 
Th best dog for the purpose is a well- 
broken retriever; he will soon under- 
stand and become fond of the sport. 

In speaking of a hawk’s equipments, 
I may here mention “the hood.” It was 
always used in olden times, and one of 
the first trials to which a falcon was sub- 
jected at the hands of her trainer was to 
wear it with patience. It was construct- 
ed of leather, and made to cover com- 
pletely the head of the bird and exclude 
all light, leaving only the beak exposed. 
When many hawks were taken to the 
field at a time the hood was doubtless a 
useful and necessary appendage. As 
she could not see when hooded, it pre- 
vented her fluttering and endeavors to 
get loose when game was afoot. When 
using one or two birds only, the hood is 
not necessary, and as it is always diffi- 
cult to train a bird to submit to it and 
wear it with patience, I do not advise 
its use. 

I have not heard of anyone in this 
country pursuing the once favorite En- 
glish pastime of hawking, although 
throughout California and Oregon there 
are many varieties of falcon admirably 
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suited for the purpose. It not unfre- 
quently happens when shooting in Cali- 
fornia, that a snipe or duck which has 
fallen to your gun is carried off by a 
passing hawk while you are in the act of 
reloading. A little patience and train- 
ing would change one of these same 
hawks into a provider of both game and 
sport instead of the robber we consider 
him, and admirable practice might thus 
be had after duck and snipe in some of 
our tule marshes, as also with quail 
wherever the cover is not too thick. 

Cassin, in his ///ustrations of Amer- 
ican Birds, describes one—the Amer- 
ican lanier falcon—that would appear to 
be in all respects well adapted for fal- 
conry. He says of it: “It is so much 
like a common falcon of India—a bird 
much used for the purposes of falconry, 
and known by the name of the jugger, 
in the valley of the Indus and other 
parts of India—that it can scarcely be 
distinguished from it by any character, 
except size. It is, in fact, one of the 
most remarkable instances of close prox- 
imity to an Asiatic relative to be found 
in American birds. It is larger than 
the Indian jugger, and more powerful 
and robustly organized.” The Ameri- 
can lanier, as described by Cassin, be- 
longs to the true falcon, or long-winged 
variety. It is to be found throughout 
California and Oregon, and frequents 
the Sacramento plains and coast re- 
gions, but during the hottest months 
retires to the more mountainous dis- 
tricts. 

For hunting the heron, the true falcon 
ana ger-falcon, both long-winged, were 
used. The heron, when started, imme- 
diately rose high into the air, and “a 
cast’ or pair of hawks was let loose in 
pursuit. They endeavored to rise above 
the quarry by a series of spiral gyra- 
tions. Having attained a proper height, 
one made its stoop, which the heron 
either tried to avoid by a sudden change 
of position, or, turning upward its long 
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sharp bill, it received its enemy thereon. 
If the first: hawk failed, the second 
stooped in turn, and thus the battle con- 
tinued until the fatal seizure was made, 
and all three descended to the ground 
together. The manner in which a gos- 
hawk flies at game I have already men- 
tioned. It is much more easily tamed 
and trained than the falcon proper. The 
two species may be readily distinguish- 
ed. The goshawk has the breast of a 
creamy-white color, with spots or trans- 
verse bars of brown or dull black. With 
the true falcon the breast is whiter, and 
the brown stripes are up and down in- 
stead of across. Another marked pecul- 
iarity of the long-winged species is, that 
the upper mandible shows a distinct 
sharp tooth, and the second and third 
quill-feathers of the wing are longest. 

Although falconry has long ceased to 
exist generally in England, a living me- 
morial of it will ever remain to us in the 
references made to it by celebrated poets 
and authors. Of the many who have 
introduced it into their writings, I shall 
only mention Sir Walter Scott and the 
poaching Will Shakspeare. The for- 
mer in several of his works shows that 
he had an excellent knowledge of the 
sport, and the latter makes frequent use 
throughout his plays of falconry terms. 
Othello’s exclamation respecting the sus- 
pected Desdemona is of this class: 

“If I do prove her haggard, 
Though that her jesses were my dear heart strings, 


I'd whistle her off, and let her down the wind 
To prey at fortune.” 


Haggard was a term applied to a wild 
or unreclaimed hawk, a word by which 
we now express a wild or agitated as- 
pect. “Let her down the wind to prey 
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at fortune,” is taken from the idea that 
when a hawk was dismissed as worth- 
less, she was let down the wind to shift 
for herself. In the “Taming of the 
Shrew,” Petruchio, speaking of Kath- 
arine, says: 

** My falcon now is sharp, and passing empty, 
And till she stoop, she must not be full-gorg’d, 
For then she never looks upon her lure. 

Another way I have to man my haggard, 

To make her come, and know her keeper's call ; 

That is, to watch her, as we watch these kites 

That bate, and beat, and will not be obedient.” 

The word used to tame a hawk was 
to “man” it. The expression “to mew” 
is a falconry term meaning to molt. Dur- 
ing the season of molting, the hawks 
were confined in inclosures called mews; 
hence to be mewed came to signify to be 
confined, and Shakspeare uses it in this 
sense in “Romeo and Juliet,” when La- 
dy Capulet, referring to her daughter, 
says to Paris: 

“ To-night she’s mew’'d up to her heaviness.” 
Many of the stable-lanes in large cities 
of England are called “mews.” In the 
days of falconry the king’s mews were 
near the palace. They were afterward 
supplanted by stables for the royal stud, 
but retained the name of the “king’s 
mews,” and thus became a common 
term for stable-lanes. How familiar to 
all is the phrase “hoodwinked,” as ap- 
plied to one kept in a state of mental 
darkness. Another common expression 
is of a person “flying at higher game.” 
The word “musket” is probably derived 
from falconry, being the technical name 
for a male sparrowhawk. So “‘falconet,” 
an ancient kind of small cannon, and 
also many other words, have their origin 
from phases or phrases of a noble sport 
not yet extinct nor deserving to be. 
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ORAL improvers have calls to 
M preach. I have a friend who 
has a call to plow, and woe to the daisy 
sod or azalea thicket that falls under 
the savage redemption of his keen steel 
shares. Not content with the so-called 
subjugation of every terrestrial bog, rock, 
and moor-land, he would fain discover 
some method of reclamation applicable 
to the ocean and the sky, that in due 
calendar time they might be made to 
bud and blossom as the rose. Our ef- 
forts are of no avail when we seek to 
turn his attention to wild roses, or to 
the fact that both oeean and sky are al- 
ready about as rosy as possible—the 
one with stars, the other with dulse, and 
foam, and wild light. The practical de- 
velopments of his culture are orchards 
and clover-fields that wear a smiling, 
benevolent aspect, and are very excel- 
lent in their way, though a near view 
discloses something barbarous in them 
all. Wildness charms rot my friend, 
charm it never so wisely; and what- 
soever may be the character of his heav- 
en, his earth seems only a chaos of agri- 
cultural possibilities calling for grubbing- 
hoes and manures. 

Sometimes I venture to approach him 
with a plea for wildness, when he good- 
naturedly shakes a big mellow apple in 
my face, and reiterates his favorite aphor- 
ism: “Culture is an orchard apple ; nat- 
ure is acrab.’”’ All culture, however, is 
not equally destructive and inapprecia- 
tive. Azure skies and crystal waters find 
loving recognition, and few there be who 
would welcome the axe among moustain 
pines, or would care to apply any cor- 
rection to the tones and costumes of 
mountain water-falls. Nevertheless, the 
barbarous notion is almost universally 
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entertained by civilized men, that there 
is in all the manufactures of nature 
something essentially coarse which can 
and must be eradicated by human cult- 
ure. I was, therefore, delighted in find- 
ing that the wild wool growing upon 
mountain sheep in the neighborhood 
of Mount Shasta was much finer than 
the average grades of cultivated wool. 
This jie discovery was made some 
three months ago, while hunting be- 
tween Shasta and Lower Klamath Lake. 
Three fleeces were obtained —one that 
belonged to a large ram about four 
years old, another to a ewe about the 
same age, and another to a yearling 
lamb. After parting their beautiful wool 
on the side and many places along the 
back, shoulders, and hips, and examin- 
ing it closely with my lens, I shouted: 

‘Well done for wildness! Wild wool 
is finer than tame!” 

My companions stooped down and 
examined the fleeces for themselves, 
pulling out tufts and ringlets, spinning 
them between their fingers, and measur- 
ing the length of the staple, each in turn 
paying tribute to wildness. It was finer, 
and no mistake; finer than Spanish Me- 
rino. Wild wool zs finer than tame. 

“Here,” said I, “is an argument for 
fine wildness that needs no explanation. 
Not that such arguments are by any 
means rare, for all wildness is finer than 
tameness, but because fine wool is ap- 
preciable by everybody alike —from the 
most speculative president of national 
wool - growers’ associations all the way 
down to the humblest gude-wife spin- 
ning by her ingleside.” 

Nature is a good mother, and sees 
well to the clothing of her many bairns 
— birds with smoothly imbricated feath- 
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ers, beetles with shining jackets, and 
bears with shaggy furs. In the tropical 
south, where the sun warms like a fire, 
they are allowed to go thinly clad; but 
in the snowy north-land she takes care 
to clothe warmly. The squirrel has 
socks and mittens, and a tail broad 
enough for a blanket; the grouse is 
densely feathered down to the ends of 
his toes; and the wild sheep, besides 
his under-garment of fine wool, has a 
thick overcoat of hair that sheds off both 
the snowand the rain. Other provisions 
and adaptations in the dresses of ani- 
mals, relating less to climate than to the 
more mechanical circumstances of life, 
are made with the same consummate 
skill that characterizes a!! the love-work 
of nature. Land, water, and air, jagged 
rocks, muddy ground, sand- beds, for- 
ests, underbrush, grassy plains, etc., 
are considered in all their possible 
combinations while the clothing of her 
beautiful wildlings is preparing. No 
matter what the circumstances of their 
lives may be, she never allows them to 
go dirty or ragged. The mole, living 
always in the dark and in the dirt, is yet 
as clean as the otter or the wave-washed 
seal; and our wild sheep, wading in 
snow, roaming through bushes, and leap- 
ing among jagged storm - beaten cliffs, 
wears a dress so exquisitely adapted to 
its mountain life that it is always found 
as unruffled and stainless as a bird. 

On leaving the Shasta hunting-grounds 
I selected a few specimen tufts, and 
brought them away with a view to mak- 
ing more leisurely examinations; but, 
owing to the imperfectness of the in- 
struments at my command, the results 
thus far obtained must be regarded only 
as rough approximations. 

As already stated, the clothing of our 
wild sheep is composed of fine wool and 
coarse hair. The hairs are from about 
two to four inches long, mostly of a dull 
bluish-gray color, though varying some- 
what with the seasons. In general char- 
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acteristics they are closely related to the 
hairs of the deer and antelope, being 
light, spongy, and elastic, with a highly 
polished surface, and though somewhat 
ridged and spiraled, like wool, they do 
not manifest the slightest tendency to 
felt or become taggy. A hair two and 
a half inches long, which is perhaps 
near the average length, will stretch 
about one-fourth of an inch before 
breaking. The diameter decreases rap- 
idly both at the top and bottom, but is 
maintained throughout the greater por- 
tion of the length with a fair degree of 
regularity. The slender tapering point 
in which the hairs terminate is nearly 
black ; but, owing to its fineness as com- 
pared with the main trunk, the quantity 
of blackness is not sufficient to greatly 
affect the general color. The number 
of hairs growing upon a square inch is 
about 10,000; the number of wool fibres 
is about 25,000, or two and a half times 
that of the hairs. The wool fibres are 
white and glossy, and beautifully spiral- 
ed into ringlets. The average length of 
the staple is about an inch and a half. 
A fibre of this length, when growing un- 
disturbed down among the hairs, meas- 
ures about an inch; hence the degree of 
curliness may easily be inferred. I re- 
gret exceedingly that my instruments 
do not enable me to measure the diam- 
eter of the fibres, in order that their de- 
grees of fineness might be definitely 
compared with each other and with the 
finest of the domestic breeds; but that 
the three wild fleeces under considera- 
tion are considerably finer than the aver- 
age grades of Merino shipped from San 
Francisco is, I think, unquestionable. 
When the fleece is parted and looked 
into with a good lens, the skin appears 
of a beautiful pale-yellow color, and the 
delicate wool fibres are seen growing up 
among the strong hairs, like grass among 
stalks of corn, every individual fibre be- 
ing protected about as specially and ef- 
fectively as if inclosed in a separate 
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husk. Wild wool is too fine to stand 
by itself, the fibres being about as frail 
and invisible as the floating threads of 
spiders, while the hairs against which 
they lean stand erect like hazel wands ; 
but, notwithstanding their great dissimi- 
larity in size and appearance, the wool 
and hair are forms of the same thing, 
modified in just that way and to just 
that degree that renders them most per- 
fectly subservient to the well-being of 
the sheep. Furthermore, it will be ob- 
served that these wild modifications 
are entirely distinct from those which 
are brought chancingly into existence 
through the accidents and caprices of 
culture ; the former being inventions of 
God for the attainment of definite ends. 
Like the modifications of limbs—the fin 
for swimming, the wing for flying, the 
foot for walking—so the fine wool for 
warmth, the hair for additional warmth 
and to protect the wool, and both to- 
gether for a fabric to wear well in mount- 
ain roughness and wash well in mount- 
ain storms. 

The effects of human culture upon 
wild wool are analogous to those pro- 
duced upon wild roses. In the one case 
there is an abnormal development of 
petals at the expense of the stamens, in 
the other an abnormal development of 
wool at the expense of the hair. Gar- 
den roses frequently exhibit stamens in 
which the transmutaiion to petals may 
be observed in various stages of accom- 
plishment, and analogously the fleeces 
of tame sheep occasionally contain a few 
wild hairs that are undergoing transmu- 
tation to wool. Even wild wool pre- 
sents here and there a fibre that ap- 
pears to be in a state of change. In the 
course of my examinations of the wild 
fleeces mentioned above, three fibres 
were found that were wool at one end 
and hair at the other. This, however, 
does not necessarily imply imperfection, 
or any process of change similar to that 
caused by human culture. Water-lilies 
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contain parts variously developed into 
stamens at one end, petals at the other, 
as the constant and normal condition. 
These half- wool half-hair fibres may 
therefore subserve some fixed require- 
ment essential to the perfection of the 
whole, or they may simply be the fine 
boundary lines where an exact balance 
between the wool and hair is attained. 

I have been offering samples of mount- 
ain wool to my friends, demanding in 
return that the fineness of wildness be 
fairly recognized and confessed, but the 
returns are deplorably tame. The first 
question asked is, “Wild sheep, wild 
sheep, have you any wool?” while they 
peer curiously down among the hairs 
through lenses and spectacles. “Yes, 
wild sheep, you Aave wool; but Mary’s 
lamb had more. In the name of use, 
how many wild sheep think you would 
be required to furnish wool sufficient for 
a pair of socks?” I endeavor to point 
out the irrelevancy of the latter ques- 
tion, arguing that wild wool was not 
made for men but for sheep, and that, 
however deficient as clothing for other 
animals, it is just the thing for the brave 
mountain - dweller that wears it. Plain, 
however, as all this appears, the quan- 
tity question rises again and again in all 
its commonplace tameness. To obtain 
a hearing on behalf of nature from any 
other stand-point than that of human 
use is almost impossible. Domestic 
flocks yield more flannel per sheep than 
the wild, therefore it is claimed that 
culture has improved upon wildness; 
and so it has as far as flannel is con- 
cerned, but all to the contrary as far as 
a sheep’s dress is concerned. If every 
wild sheep inhabiting the Sierra were to 
put on tame wool, probably only a few 
would survive the dangers of a single 
season. With their fine limbs muffled 
and buried beneath a tangle of hairless 
wool, they would become short-winded, 
and fall an easy prey to the strong 
mountain wolves. In descending preci- 
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pices they would be thrown out of bal- 
ance and killed, by their taggy wool 
catching upon sharp points of rocks. 
Disease would also be brought on by 
the dirt which always finds a lodgment 
in tame wool, and by the draggled and 
water-soaked condition into which it 
falls during stormy weather. 

No dogma taught by the present civ- 
ilization seems to form so insuperable 
an obstacle in the way of a right under- 
standing of the relations which culture 
sustains to wildness, as that which de- 
clares that the world was made especial- 
ly for the uses of men. Every animal, 
plant, and crystal controverts it in the 
plainest terms. Yet it is taught from 
century to century as something ever 
new and precious, and in the resulting 
darkness the enormous conceit is al- 
lowed to go unchallenged. 

I have never yet happened upon a 
trace of evidence that seemed to show 
that any one animal was ever made for 
another as much as it was made for it- 
self. Not that nature manifests any 
such thing as selfish isolation. In the 
making of every animal the presence of 
every other animal has been recognized. 
Indeed, every atom in creation may be 
said to be acquainted with and mar- 
ried to every other, but with universal 
union there is a division sufficient in 
degree for the purposes of the most in- 
tense individuality; and no matter what 
may be the note which any creature 
forms in the song of existence, it is made 
first for itself, then more and more re- 
motely for all the world and worlds. 

Were it not for the exercise of indi- 
vidualizing cares on the part of nature, 
the universe would be felted together 
like a fleece of tame wool. We are gov- 
erned more than we know, and most 
when we are wildest. Plants, animals, 
and stars are all kept in place, bridled 
along appointed ways, w7// one another, 
and through the midst of one another— 
killing and being killed, eating and be- 
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ing eaten, in harmonious proportions 
and quantities. And it is right that we 
should thus reciprocally make use of 
one another, rob, cook, and consume, to 
the utmost of our healthy abilities and 
desires. Stars attract each other as they 
are able, and harmony results. Wild 
lambs eat as many wild flowers as they 
can find or desire, and men and wolves 
eat the lambs to just the same extent. 
This consumption of one another in its 
various modifications is a kind of cult- 
ure varying with the degree of directness 
with which it is carried out, but we 
should be careful not to ascribe to such 
culture any improving qualities upon 
those on whom it is brought to bear. 
The water-ousel plucks moss from the 
river- bank to build its nest, but it does 
not improve the moss by plucking it. 
We pluck feathers from birds, and less 
directly wool from wild sheep, for the 
manufacture of clothing and cradle-nests, 
without improving the wool for the sheep, 
or the feathers for the bird that wore 
them. When a hawk pounces upon a 
linnet and proceeds to pull out its feath- 
ers, preparatory to making a meal, the 
hawk may be said to be cultivating the 
linnet, and he certainly does effect an 
improvement as far as hawk-food is con- 
cerned; but what of the songster? He 
ceases to be a linnet as soon as he is 
snatched from the woodland choir; and 
when, hawk-like, we snatch the wild 
sheep from its native rock, and, instead 
of eating and wearing it at once, carry 
it home, and breed the hair out of its 
wool and the bones out of its body, it 
ceases to be a sheep. These breeding 
and plucking processes are similarly im- 
proving as regards the secondary uses 
aimed at; and, although the one requires 
but a few minutes for its accomplish- 
ment, the other many years or centuries, 
they are essentially alike. We eat wild 
oysters alive with great directness, wait- 
ing for no cultivation, and leaving scarce 
a second of distance between the shell 
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and the lip; but we take wild sheep 
home and subject them to the many ex- 
tended processes of husbandry, and fin- 
ish by cooking them—a process which 
completes all sheep improvements as far 
as man is concerned. It will be seen, 
therefore, that wild wool and tame wool 
—wild sheep and tame sheep—are not 
properly comparable, nor are they in any 
correct sense to be considered as bear- 
ing any antagonism toward each other; 
they are different things, planned and 
accomplished for wholly different pur- 
poses. 

Illustrative examples bearing upon 
this interesting subject may be multi- 
plied indefinitely, for they abound ev- 
erywhere in the plant and animal king- 
doms wherever culture has reached. 
Recurring fora moment to apples. The 
beauty and completeness of a wild ap- 
ple-tree living its own life in the woods 
is heartily acknowledged by all those 
who have been so happy as to form its 
acquaintance. The fine wildy piquancy 
of its fruit is unrivaled, but in the great 
question of quantity as human food wild 
apples are found wanting. Man, there- 
fore, takes the tree from the woods, ma- 
nures and prunes and grafts, plans and 
guesses, adds a little of this and that, 
until apples of every conceivable size 
and pulpiness are produced, like nut- 
galls in response to the irritating punct- 
ures of insects. Orchard apples are to 
me the most eloquent words that culture 
has ever spoken, but they reflect no im- 
perfection upon nature’s spicy crab. 
Every cultivated apple is a crab, not 
improved, Jut cooked, variously soften- 
ed and swelled out in the process, mel- 
lowed, sweetened, spiced, and rendered 
good for food, but as utterly unfit for the 
uses of nature as a meadow lark killed 
and plucked and roasted. Give to nat- 
ure every apple—codling, pippin, russet 
—and every sheep so laboriously com- 
pounded — muffled Southdowns, hairy 
Cotswolds, wrinkled Merinoes—and she 
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would throw the one to her caterpillars, 
the other to her wolves. 

It is now some 3,600 years since Ja- 
cob kissed his mother and set out across 
the plains of Padan-aram to begin his 
experiments upon the flocks of his un- 
cle, Laban; and, notwithstanding the 
high degree of excellence he attained 
as a wool- grower, and the innumerable 
painstaking efforts subsequently made 
by individuals and associations in all 
kinds of pastures and climates, we still 
seem to be as far from definite and sat- 
isfactory results as we ever were. In 
one breed the wool is apt to wither and 
crinkle like hay on a sun-beaten hill-side. 
In another, it is lodged and matted to- 
gether like the lush tangled grass of a 
manured meadow. In one the staple is 
deficient in length, in another in fine- 
ness; while in all there is a constant 
tendency toward disease, rendering va- 
rious washings and dippings indispensa- 
ble to prevent its falling out. The prob- 
lem of the quality and quantity of the 
carcass seems to be as doubtful and as 
far removed from a satisfactory solution 
as that of the wool. Desirable breeds 
blundered upon by long series of grop- 
ing experiments are often found to be 
unstable and subject to disease —bots, 
foot-rot, blind-staggers, etc.—causing 
infinite trouble, both among breeders 
and manufacturers. Would it not be 
well, therefore, for some one to go back 
as far as possible and take a fresh start? 

The source or sources whence the 
various breeds were derived is not pos- 
itively known, but there can be hardly 
any doubt of their being descendants 
of the four or five wild species so gen- 
erally distributed throughout the mount- 
ainous portions of the globe, the marked 
differences between the wild and domes- 
tic species being readily accounted for 
by the known variability of the animal. 
No other animal seems to yield so sub- 
missively to the manipulations of cult- 
ure. Jacob controlled the color of his 
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flocks merely by causing them to stare 
at objects of the desired hue; and pos- 
sibly Merinoes may have caught their 
wrinkles from the perplexed brows of 
their breeders. The California species 
(Ovis montana) is a noble animal, weigh- 
ing when full grown some 350 pounds, 
and is well worthy the attention of wool- 
growers as a point from which to make 
a new departure. That it will breed 
with the domestic sheep I have not the 
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slightest doubt, and I cordially recom- 
mend the experiment to the various 
wool - growers’ associations as one of 
great national importance. From my 
knowledge of the homes and habits of 
our wild sheep I feel confident that sev- 
eral hundred could be obtained for breed- 
ing purposes from the Sierra alone, and 
I am ready to undertake their capture. 
A little pure wildness is the one great 
present want, both of men and sheep. 
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N a midwinter afternoon, while 
QO the gray English sky was dis- 
tilling a fine mist, and the green En- 
glish sod was gathering and holding it 
on the tips of its fine grass- blades, so 
that they seemed powdered with a light 
frost, I turned the leaves of a stray mag- 
azine by the side of a sea-coal fire in the 
bar-parlor of the Red Horse Inn. What 
little sunshine stole through the window 
was saffron- tinted, and it seemed all to 
come from the horizon, though it was 
but three P.M. by the square clock on 
the mantel- shelf. Now, the bar- parlor 
at the Red Horse is never an uncheer- 
ful haunt; the tidy maid who presides 
there has a wholesome and homely wel- 
come for all her guests. In truth the 
very atmosphere is as good as grog, for 
it is permeated with the potent flavor of 
certain jugs and decanters of respecta- 
ble antiquity; while a dozen lemons—the 
very sight of a lemon is savory—nested 
in a basket of leaves, gave a semi-trop- 
ical warmth to the corner of the room, 
where they awaited orders for their ex- 
ecution with the gravity that might be 
expected in creatures of their complex- 
ion. Everything else in that cozy nook 
fitted its place so snugly that nothing 
was conspicuous, as it certainly would 
have been were it at all uncomfortable. 


I ought to have been contented, but I 
was not; a vagabond monthly with half 
its jacket gone, and nothing of interest 
in its table of contents save the middle 
chapters of a serial, is cold comfort ona 
dreary day. So I turned to Ketty—the 
long a in her name seems to have been 
worn out with much usage—Ketty, whose 
skillful hands were slowly solving the 
mysteries of an enigmatical sampler, and 
begged of her to say if Stratford - upon- 
Avon really slept all the winter through, 
or whether it were possible to find en- 
tertainment of any sort on such a day as 
that. Ketty gathered her sampler and 
her crewel in her hand—the hand that 
is never idle—came out of her fruity 
flavored corner, as tart as a lemon her- 
self, stirred the red coals until each ran 
out a sharp forked tongue of flame, and 
then, with just a shadow of reproof in 
her reply, said: “The Bragses play to- 
night, and it is the last night of the 
Bragses !” 

My breast heaved at this startling in- 
telligence. The Bragses in Stratford and 
I not aware of the fact? The last night 
of the Bragses in Stratford, and I so near 
missing them? 

Ketty stood close to me and counted 
the stitches in her sampler; she evi- 
dently saw my embarrassment and wish- 
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ed to spare me. What a good little 
thing she was; one of those trim bodies 
whose clothes fit them like a seamless 
garment and at once became part and 
parcel of the wearer. Heaven be prais- 
ed for these domestic Hebes, who ad- 
minister the cup of gladness with hands 
so clean of sin that no man dares abase 
himself in their presence. 

“And the Bragses,” said I to Ketty, 
seeming to harbor a doubt that their 
fame had yet extended to the uttermost 
parts — “where are the Bragses play- 
ing?” 

“Ah! in the field at the edge of the 
town,” said she, as if the drama grew 
spontaneously at Stratford, and the 
Bragses had gone thither to reap a glo- 
rious harvest on the spot. 

All this morning I had gone about the 
streets disconsolate. Things were not 
as I hoped to find them: the house of 
Shakspeare, patched, like a patched gar- 
ment, until very little of the original re- 
mains; the school-room, still thronged 
by unwilling students who can scarcely 
be expected to venerate that hall of 
learning, though it once cradled the gen- 
ius of the language; and the beautiful 
old church, with its one remarkable epi- 
taph and its ugly bust. I had wandered 
from one of these shrines to another and 
back again to the first, seeking to find 
consolation in the thought that I saw 
as much as anyone can see of the ex- 
isting testimony of a life so precious to 
the world. 

Returning to the inn, a little chilled 
with the world and the English winter- 
day that dawns frostily but beguiles a 
violet from the sod in some sunny cor- 
ner before meridian, I dined alone in 
that small sitting- room that will proba- 
bly be associated with the memory of 
Washington Irving so long as the walls 
stand, and sought after-dinner comfort 
in Ketty’s hall. 

There were no further developments 
after the welcome intelligence that the 
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Bragses would once more delight the 
citizens of Stratford, so I turned to the 
sea-coal and the monthly, and between 
the two managed to doze on until tea- 
time. 

A depressing night set in. The sun 
went down like a red seal, regular and 
dull; the eaves began to drip long slow 
drops, for the air was full of spray; a 
few dead leaves fluttered for a moment 
at the window-sill and then whirled off 
upon the air again, like homeless things 
in the vain search of shelter. 

I went to my chamber—the Irving 
room, half filled with a great square bed, 
with posts that reach to the ceiling. 
Everything in the room is covered with 
white chintz, and white chintz is de- 
pressing in winter weather, even though 
it be the sort of winter that mocks you 
with an untimely blossom born in the 
very middle of it. 

My toilet for the evening was suffi- 
cient, though not elaborate. Full dress 
can not be expected at pastoral enter- 
tainments wet down by chilly rains, even 
though it bea Brags night. Therefore, 
with a great-coat and a shovel-hat, I 
passed into the street, slamming the 
door after me with the wind’s help, and 
turned toward that part of town lying 
beyond the school, beyond the church, 
and a little to the right on the way to 
Shottery. The sidewalks were sloppy, 
the shops inviting. It is pleasant to go 
out of a foul night, if only for the com- 
fort one gets of shop windows. Every- 
where I saw rows of cups and saucers 
bearing the portrait of the master of 
modern drama—a hundred different 
prints of him. His house, his tomb, 
were displayed with studious care; busts 
—villainous little busts—made of a com- 
position like frozen dough, stared at me 
with eyes which, indeed, confessed that 
they saw not, and noses that could nev- 
er have smelled under any circumstan- 
ces. As for the ears of them, let me 
whisper in the ear of the artist who half- 
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made them, that a flat bean, though it 
be never so large, is not the accepted 
symbol of that organ. 

At the conservatory in front of a bar- 
ber-shop, wherein certain hair - flowers, 
or rather their gaunt skeletons, bloom 
perennially, and two pasteboard heads— 
honest things with a creditable lack of 
expression—seem to have gone to seed, 
my eye wandered to a background of 
Riay-bills, bearing the well-known name 
of Brags. At last I had the programme 
of the evening’s entertainment: “The 
Bragses! in that beautiful melodrama, 
‘A Night in a Watch-house!’” No; 
that was the bill for three weeks pre- 
vious. Evidently the Bragses had been 


playing out the season in Stratford. 
Ah! here is another: “The Bragses! 
in the powerful play in six acts, entitled 
‘The Plague of London!’” — bill one 
week old. Again: “Special night! Re- 
appearance of Master Billy Brags as 
Tattoo, in the grand spectacular repre- 


sentation in seven tableaus, ‘The Wars 
of Napoleon!’” Alas! I was too late 
to greet Billy on his recovery from the 
measles, or something of that sort, I 
suppose. But the bill for the evening 
was consoling: “ Last night! last night! 
last night! and last appearance of those 
popular favorites, the Bragses, in their 
great drama of sterling interest, ‘The 
Life of a Soldier; or, The Bloody Field 
of Battle!’ — with as many capital let- 
ters as can conveniently be crowded in- 
to one line. Just the thing for a moist, 
cold evening: war’s stern alarums, the 
spirit- stirring drum, the ear - piercing 
fife— what could be better? In my 
heart I thanked the senior Brags for his 
judicious selection. It seemed as if, 
with prophetic eye, he had discovered 
an approaching change in the weather, 
and forestalled it. 

Thus musing, between the barber-shop 
and “The Bloody Field of Battle,” I lost 
my way. What easier than to inquire, 
and be directed by three parties to three 
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several lanes, no two of which seemed 
tending to any given point! Meanwhile, 
stray bars of windy music came over 
the roofs to me in faint and fitful gusts. 
I began to grow impatient; perhaps even 
then the Thespian soldier was about be- 
ginning his eventful career, and I must 
miss the touching farewell of his fond 
mother, who was standing against the 
simple cottage, evidently having but one 
wall and that the front, both mother and 
cottage quivering with visible emotion. 
I must miss, also, the paternal benedic- 
tion, given in broken accents over the 
very flame of the foot-lights, and at least 
half of which was certain to descend in- 
to the pit, though the soldier- boy gets 
enough of it to quite unman him. I 
should be too late to see him clasp his 
betrothed soudrette, whom he presses to 
his bosom with a fervor as large as life, 
while he vows cternal fidelity and plucks 
the convenient knot of blue ribbon from 
the dear head nestling on his breast, 
where blue knots are ever to be found 
and plucked in such cases. Nor should 
I be in time to catch his parting word, 
delivered at random and at the very top 
of his lungs, over the now prostrate form 
of her he loves, nor the word-picture he 
is sure to draw in a few brief lines that 
are meant for blank verse, but fall a lit- 
tle short of it—words uttered for her 
ear alone, but plainly distinguishable in 
the next block, if the wind is favorable 
—of his joyous return in a few brief 
weeks with the star of honor flashing 
upon his proud breast, or (and then 
his voice drops to the second row of re- 
served seats) of a cold form stretched 
upon the bloody field of battle, with 
calm face gazing upward under the white 
glare of the Indian sky, and in his bosom 
this knot of ribbon blue steeped deep in 
gore; and so farewell!—with an arm 
aloft and the blue knot fluttering at the 
top of his reach. Thereat he dashes off 
to the wars, that seem to be located at 
no great distance, for he is sure to leave 
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one leg visible beyond the flap of the 
stage- wings where he makes his exit. 
All this, which is well worth the full 
price of admission, I am defrauded of, 
and merely for the lack of some straight 
though narrow path leading to dramatic 
entertainments in the suburbs. 

In a moment of the deepest perplexity 
I came upon a fruit-stall, and again 
sought knowledge of my whereabouts. 
Pomona in her harvest-home smiled me 
a welcome — Pomona, built on the plan 
of a colossal statue of the goddess, but 
who had been shut into herself like a 
telescope, and needed to be considera- 
bly drawn out before she could be of 
much real service — Pomona folded her 
fat hands in an apron that was tied un- 
der her armpits, and assured me, with a 
voice full of consolation and encourage- 
ment, that “‘the Bragses was a- playin’ 
just about the coriner,” as if the Brags- 
es had not yet forgotten how to whip a 
top or skip a rope. I pardoned her the 
ambiguity of her speech, for T had taken 
heart again; and, with a gush of unaf- 
fected pleasure —one is often betrayed 
into a like weakness after a cloud has 
cleared —I told her of my life and ad- 
ventures since leaving the hospitable 
threshold of the Red Horse Inn; while 
the good soul laughed again, or rather 
She clucked her merriment and quaked 
in all her flesh. We were as genial as 
two creatures can be on a saturated 
evening. ‘“ Tuppence worth of pea- 
nuts,” said I; but regretted my thought- 
lessness a moment later. It is cruel to 
expect so much woman to rise short of 
one-and-six! Pocketing my pea-nuts, I 
departed with the superior air of a man 
who knows his business, and is rapidly 
going about it. At the same time I re- 
solved, should I discover that among 
the populace pea-nuts were not sacri- 
ficed upon the altar of the Bragses, I 
would devour the same in secret, and 
hold my peace. It had occurred to me 
that, after all, pea- nuts occupy a com- 
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paratively small place in the economy of 
nature, and perhaps it would have been 
better had I generously cast my tup- 
pence into the ample lap of her who 
looked capable of pocketing my weight 
in copper. You see the affair troubled 
me a little, yet it is scarcely surprising ; 
when you have been once impressed, it 
is no easy matter to get a woman of that 
size off your mind. 

Turning the corner of a dark street, 
I found myself but a few steps from a 
pot of pitch, blazing and smoking in the 
wind, and about which stood five boys 
and a man, apparently fascinated by the 
spectacle. This illumination evidently 
had some connection with the Bragses, 
for under no other circumstances would 
such a flare and such an evil odor be 
tolerated. By this time it was full thir- 
ty minutes after the hour announced for 
the beginning of the play, yet the cur- 
tain was still down and the prospects of 
any sort of entertainment feeble. It 
seemed that the Bragses were a tribe of 
dramatic nomads, who pitched their tent 
in clover and drummed up audiences 
on the outskirts of the smaller English 
towns. It was their custom to prolong 
their stay in each locality according to 
the endurance evidenced by the people 
during this visitation. When the Brags- 
es were indicted as a nuisance, it was 
thought a favorable time to bill their 
benefit and last appearance; and I fear 
that in this case not only the town coun- 
cil but the elements were against them. 
As I drew near the fiaming beacon, all 
eyes were turned toward me. “There’s 
one,” said a round English youth, who 
was steaming before the fire and throw- 
ing a gigantic shadow across the flutter- 
ing canvas of the booth—a shadow that 
seemed to be making a desperate effort 
to dash its brains out against the top of 
the centre-pole—“and, my eyes! there’s 
the other,” he added, as a solitary figure 
grew out of the darkness at the low- 
er end of the street. You would have 
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thought we were embassadors from the 
very ends of the earth, and a little late 
in arriving for this reason. Iam happy 
to add that the obnoxious boy who scar- 
ed off the audience as it slowly trickled 
in, was not one of the profession, but, 
lacking the price of admission to the 
temporary temple of the muses, he sought 
an ignoble revenge in thus reviling his 
more fortunate fellows. 

The band struck up at a lucky inter- 
val, and two simpering girls in the es- 
cort of a man with a very bald face, were 
spared a withering sarcasm served up 
hot from the lips of the unfortunate des- 
tined to pass that memorable evening in 
outer darkness. Upon entering the the- 
atre, I at once saw that the Bragses 
scorned the usual accessories of such 
an establishment; doubtless, in their 
minds, high art, like loveliness, when 
unadorned is then adorned the most. 
Therefore, I paid my money into the 
hands of old Brags, who stood at the 
door-flap, half out and half in, symboli- 
cal of the position he occupies on the 
invisible but indelible border-line be- 
tween the world and the stage. Moth- 
er Brags led me to my reserved seat, 
the only one having a trustworthy back 
to it. Billy Brags sold me a programme 
at thrice its value, but you must expect 
to pay dearly for the privilege of a mo- 
mentary intimacy with one who appears 
in the Wars of Napoleon, and at the 
prodigious age of eleven finds his eupho- 
nious name starred in the bills of the 
evening. 

Billy was a little man of the world, 
though an unhandsome one. He lost 
his aspirates in the unluckiest moments, 
and found them when they were least 
needed ; but we are not over particular 
about these matters in the provinces. 
Billy never pretended that orthoépy was 
his strong point; he was best known as 
a precocious juvenile of unflagging hu- 
mor, and freckled like the pard. I 
chanced to be No. 21 in the audience 





on that “last night of the season.” I 
was the sole occupant of the shilling 
bench, in uncomfortable proximity to the 
orchestra, and doomed to balance my- 
self on a narrow strip of carpet that slid 
about under me in a deep designing 
manner. The auditorium was exceed- 
ingly small; in the centre stood an iron 
caldron heaped with coals, about which 
the twenty in my rear hovered and shiv- 
ered in turn. They seemed to have 
grown weary of gazing upon a curtain 
that would not rise, though it bellied 
like a sky-sail as the wind filled it, and 
once or twice threatened to carry away 
a good part of the proscenium, in which 
case the whole booth would most prob- 
ably have ascended into the air like a 
balloon. The curtain was decorated with 
a perplexing picture: an alpine lake, on 
whose unruffled breast floated an im- 
probable gondola, manned by Egyptian 
slaves. The pine and the palm nodded 
distantly at one another from the ex- 
treme corners of the landscape, as if 
each felt the other to be exceedingly out 
of place, though it was quite satisfied 
with its own introduction in the paint- 
ing. I confess that an hour’s contem- 
plation was enough to satisfy the most 
enthusiastic lover of art, even though 
that hour were enlivened with music by 
an orchestra of undoubted zeal but ques- 
tionable harmony. All day I had heard 
the metallic tooting of the zealous five. 
Coming over the meadows from Shot- 
tery the day before with my heart attun- 
ed to the heavenly hymning of the lark, 
a fistful of flabby notes shot out of the 
deep throat of the plunging trombone, 
and dropped me suddenly to earth from 
the pale portals of that cloudy arena 
whither I had followed the lark’s flight. 
The time dragged wearily. It was a 
whole hour later than it should have 
been, according to the programme of the 
Life of a Soldier, and we had not yet 
heard so much as the clang of a sabre. 
I entertained myself with watching the 
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maneuvres of a great dog, evidently one 
of the company, for he had the profes- 
sional lack of interest in everything save 
the size of the audience. There being 
no prospect of a paying house, he had 
gone to sleep under the glow of the fur- 
nace. As he soon grew uncomfortably 
warm in that loca‘ity, he rose, climbed 
over the unoccupied benches—they were 
quite too low for him to crawl under— 
and threw himself in despair at the feet 
of the orchestra; but the very next blast 
from the merciless quintette drove hin: 
again to seek new quarters, and he pres- 
ently sunk down at the threshold of the 
tent with a low moan, which I took to be 
an expression of utter disgust. 

It occurred to me that I might escape 
one method of torture by retreating; 
therefore I retreated silently under cov- 
er of acigar. Inacanvas corner, which 
might playfully have been termed the 
lobby, I encountered the Bragses ; they 
were holding an animated debate over a 
swinging kettle of coals. A half-dozen 
girls, young amateurs of the town, stood 
silently by, each with her stage ward- 
robe pinned up in a newspaper and held 
much as if it had been a rather large 
cake. Immediately upon my appearance 
in their midst, six courtesies were drop- 
ped me in a bunch, and Mother Brags 
addressed me with flattering deference: 
“ Hexpenses was so ’eavy [even without 
the aspirate] and the ’ouse so bad, it 
couldn’t be hexpected, you know, that a 
drama [with an uncommonly tall a] like 
the Life of a Soldier would be repre- 
sented; but on the next night she would 
’ave the honor [with a prominent 4] to 
happear in ’er favor-ite character, and 
she ’oped [with a bottomless 0] she 
should ’ave the pleasure of seeing me in 
the haudience.” We warmed to one 
another over the coals. I expressed all 
my joy at the prospect of seeing her on 
the boards before I left Stratford. As 
I was bound to leave on the morrow, the 
expression was not so feeble as the pros- 
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pect of seeing her, but this bit of diplo- 
macy is too common to be meddled 
with. 

I fear my incautious exit demoralized 
the house, for I was shortly followed by 
a family party desiring to have their 
money refunded. This request was at 
once complied with by Mrs. Brags, who 
was as stately as a player-queen, and 
had smiles and small change for all. 
The elder Brags, with that far-seeing 
eye of his, observed that the climax was 
at hand, and, with wonderful self-pos- 
session, he mounted the stage by the aid 
of a stool in the orchestra, and there, 
with antiquated beaver in hand, and 
black coat buttoned to the throat —for 
these are the birthright of the poor 
player, and even pottage can not tempt 
them from him—he explained, with deep 
emotion, héw painful a task it was to 
dismiss them thus; but Mrs. Brags, who 
would, on the following night, appear in 
her wonderful impersonation of Mrs. 
Haller in the Stranger —a character 
which she had sustained in every quar- 
ter of the United Kingdom, and ever 
with the most astonishing success — 
would refund their money at the door. 
The audience at once dispersed, after 
having had a free concert a full hour in 
length, which, as it had been rehearsed 
a half-dozen times every day for the past 
three weeks, was certainly as much as 
they required. Out went the foot-lights, 
one after another, leaving a powerful 
odor of warm oil and smoking wick. 
The musicians, who by this time began 
to show visible signs of weakness, put 
their instruments of torture into green 
bags, relit their pipes—they had taken a 
turn at them during the blessed inter- 
ludes of the evening—took off their hats 
for the first time, and gathered about the 
furnace in the middle of the booth, as if 
they were going to make a night of it. 

I later discovered that they always 
make a night of it in some mysterious 
corner of the tent, and are watched 
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over by that faithful and forgiving dog 
whom they persecute by day. 

Brags, senior, with the cheerful air of 
one who scorns to receive encourage- 
ment in any line »f business, and who is 
never so happy as when he is sinking a 
week’s salary every day of his life, touch- 
ed his hat gaily to me as I turned to 
leave the place. I could not resist of- 
fering him a cigar—no mean consolation 
to a smoker, and perhaps acceptable to 
any man, even though, like Brags, he 
be in a state of wild hilarity in conse- 
quence of hopeless bankruptcy. I like 
these cheerful temperaments, though 
this gaiety has in it at times a touch of 
light comedy that is more likely to call 
for applause than encourage confidence. 
* Brags, senior—who will probably be 
known to posterity as the elder Brags, 
illustrious sire of an illustrious son— 
Brags seized me by the arm and shook 
my hand confidentially. I was thrilled 
with emotion, for at that moment the 
awful gulf that yearns between the world 
and the stage was bridged by a solita- 
ry cigar, and above that unfathomable 
abyss, inhaling the unmistakable odor 
of a genuine Havana, our souls met! 

Brags and I, arm in arm, passed into 
the dreary street, down which the re- 
treating footsteps of the disappointed 
audience echoed faintly. The beacon 
in front of the booth had burned out, 
though some few embers that flashed 
now and then as the wind passed over 
them had life enough left to hiss a little 
when an occasional rain-drop fell among 
them. A dozen paces to the left stood 
one of those curious houses on wheels 
such as are frequently met with in the 
by-ways of England; a short steep lad- 
dex led to a door in the rear of the house, 
and, as we approached—the door was 
wide open —I could not avoid catching 
a glimpse of the interior. It was like 
one of those little show-boxes into which 
you peep with one astonished eye, but 
are never permitted to enter in the flesh, 
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only here the box was large enough to 
live in. Its interior disclosed such a 
wonderful combination of colors that all 
thought of form was for the moment 
forgotten; it seemed to me like an enor- 
mous kaleidoscope, and I had no doubt 
upon my first glance that if you were to 
tip the whole concern over on its side 
everything would immediately assume a 
new and brilliant combination of colors 
and form, quite different from the last 
and perhaps even more unintelligible. 

Brags begged I would enter this va- 
riegated cubby-house ; Mrs. Brags came 
to the door, like an apparition shaping 
itself out of the bewildering chaos, and 
strengthened her husband’s offer of hos- 
pitality with a tempting mug of stout. 

I entered with curious eyes ; the little 
house on wheels was like a revelation. 
The walls were hung with stage ward- 
robe of the most gaudy description ; 
swords, banners, battle-axes, and kitch- 
en furniture discovered themselves ev- 
erywhere ; it was like a slice out of the 
very heart of a pantomime. There was 
an inner room of the same description, 
and a bed in each. Here Brags and 
Mrs. Brags, senior, Brags and Mrs. 
Brags, junior,were domesticated. Where 
Billy slept it would be hard to state, 
though perhaps he never sleeps, as is 
the case with some precocious children, 
A movable stove stood under the house 
between the wheels, and by it was as lit- 
tle table-ware as is necessary in a camp- 
life such as theirs. With a pot of stout 
on the floor between us, and a creamy 
mug in our hands, we exchanged expe- 
riences and made observations on men 
and things in language not dreamed of 
in your philosophy. 

Brags grew deliriously gay over his 
misfortunes. He told of the deep de- 
light he experienced in his mode of life; 
how pleasant it was to hang upon the 
edge of small towns, by the teeth you 
might say, and fight for potatoes and 
stout. Perhaps you would pick up a 
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friend or two whose society is agreea- 
ble, and then, just as you are beginning 
to feel at home, business collapses, and 
you hitch in the old nags that have been 
browsing around the tent-pins all this 
time, and jog off to the next village with 
the cubby- house trundling along in the 
rear. The same doubts, the same antic- 
ipations, and perhaps the same disap- 
pointments await you at every turn. 
“Ah! there is something to interest 
one in a life like this!” said Brags. 
“The well-earned fame of Mrs. Brags 
usually precedes our little caravan, and 
-we are sure of a good house on the 
opening night. 

“Art life, my friend,” Brags contin- 
ued, and he swung his empty mug in a 
great circle that seemed to embrace ev- 
erything on the subject, “the art-life 
we lead, has its trials, its disappoint- 
ments ; and it is well that it has, for in 
the grateful shadow of these occasional 
reverses we seek respite from the tedi- 
ous monotony of repeated successes. 
I revel in the shade; and to-morrow 
night Mrs. Brags, in her favorite charac- 
ter of Mrs. Haller, will mingle her tears 
with mine in the very ecstacy of grief. 
Fill up, Mrs. Brags, fill up!—let us 
drown dull care.” And Brags actually 
began to hum the first lines of a song ex- 
pressing similar sentiments, but thought 
better of it, and ended with a suppress- 
ed groan. 

It occurred to me that I might as well 
withdraw, and I did so at once. We 
parted on the most amicable terms; 
even Billy hailed me from a slit in the 
tent through which he was taking ob- 
servations of the weather. The young 
Roscius probably sleeps on the stage, 
and broils his daily bacon over the foot- 
lights. There is nothing like bringing 
up a child of genius in the atmosphere 
of art! 

As I was walking back to the inn, 
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the moon broke from the clouds and 
shed a soft radiance upon the fine old 
church. I had almost forgotten that we 
have a moon in winter, and she came 
like a surprise, full of new and marvel- 
ous beauty. 

The silent hamlet seemed more sacred 
to me after that, and I passed from house 
to house trying to realize how Shak- 
speare’s feet have trodden the same 
paths and his eyes looked upon the 
same weather-beaten walls; and in that 
mood I forgave everything: the annoy- 
ances of the morning, the disappoint- 
ment of the evening, the weather, the 
wet walks. I forgave Brags, junior, say- 
ing that “‘Shakspeare didn’t pay for the 
kerosene,” and that “Stratford was a bad 
show-town.” In the best of humors I 
arrived at the Red Horse, and greet- 
ed Ketty in the bar-parlor with much 
warmth. She was almost like a sweet- 
heart to us all; that is, I thought so un- 
til Stolks, the porter, looked in at the 
window and made her drop a spoon and 
put too much nutmeg in an old gentle- 
man’s punch, whereat he reproved her 
rather sharply, and the harmony of the 
bar-parlor was disturbed for a moment. 
That was unpardonable in Stolks, but 
he was a fellow of good points, and if 
there is likely to be mating in Stratford 
before spring, I give my consent. 

When Stolks lit me to my chamber, 
he ventured to ask me how I liked the 
theatre? (with the accent in the middle). 
I told him that for good and ‘sufficient 
reasons the performance was postpon- 
ed; but he replied, dubiously: “Them 
Bragses always was a poor lot.” With 
the door- knob in one hand and a warn- 
ing in the other, I said—for I was bound 
to have the last word—“ Stolks, me boy! 
publish it not upon the house-tops ; for, 
‘after your death you were better have a 
bad epitaph, than their ill report while 
you live.’” 
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I sat and pondered, and grew sorrowful ; 

**No fruit—no fruit!” I cried; ‘my tree of life 
Was set in barren soil. My chosen path 

Is full of thorns, my cup of bitterness. 

I and my class are counted vagabonds ; 

Our work is set aside for grosser things ; 

Men call us drones in the great hive, and say 
We follow shadows and no real good,” 


For I was one of those who fall entranced 
Before the splendor of our mother, Art; 

Who, dazzled by the fairness of her shape, 
Follow the goddess who of all on high 

Is poorest, having little else to give 

Than hollow praise, and rarely even that — 
Who, as we grow more fit to know her, grows 
More subtile still, and shadowy and fair, 
Leaving at last between us and her perfectness 


A gap as wide as when we worshiped first. 


Then, while I pondered all these things, I slept, 
And in my sleep I saw a calm pale face, 

Most beautiful, yet looking worn and grieved, 
As one who mourns for dear ones lost or dead ; 
And thus she gently spake: ‘*Thou seest in me 
One who hath suffered many, many slights — 
One who hath seen her dearest works cast down 
And trampled on, and buried in the dust. 

Look well at me—I am thy mother, Art. 

Be thou content; my children are not drones; 
The fairest work in all the hive is theirs; 

And, though their share of honey may be small, 
Yet it is sweeter, being purely earned. 

They follow shadows—yes; but then are not 
The shadows beautiful? Who would not choose 
To see, from day to day, most lovely shapes, 
Albeit phantoms, rather than to grasp 

The coarse realities of coarser men! 

My children, ye have chosen well ur part. 
Love me, lock up to me, and all your love 
Shall be returned — this is your recompense.” 


The face drew back into the mists of sleep, 
And I awoke, the better for my dream, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EFORE November came, a com- 
B promise was effected by the aid of 
my step-mother, who had had in her 
family at some time or other an engineer 
of great posthumous fame among his 
kinsfolk. I was to go to college, indeed, 
but as a student of civil engineering, 
and not of theology. Approaching the 
age of seventeen, with a brain in a state 
of unstable equilibrium, loaded as it was 
with all kinds of trumpery and treasure, 
dug with spasmodic industry out of all 
kinds of places, and piled up in un- 
easy disorder, I thought I saw in the 
comparative shortness and lightness of 
the curriculum of the Queen’s Univer- 


sity the fetter which should least hinder 
me in the pursuit of my own desultory 
and independent researches, of which I 


hoped all things, as boys will. What 
was I not capable of, indeed? What? 
Answer me, O hearts of youth! where- 
soever ye be. Nay! I care not if wrap- 
ped now in what musty grave-clothes, 
hid away for how many days in what 
sepulchre, with what great stone rolled 
against the door. Come forth and an- 
swer! What could a boy not do with 
the infinite born herculean in him, not 
yet broken on the wheel of life, not yet 
ground to powder between the upper 
and nether millstones of law and slow 
destiny? Why, the very dumb mount- 
ains in purple kings’ raiment beckon- 
ed up with white arms; the great woods 
with a heart of storm and song cried to 
me; the hollow glittering sea, waiting 
like a Roman circus, or soiled and torn 
like flying sand about the lions in a 
world’s arena, had but one voice; the 
very stars in their courses lied to me: 
“Go on,” they said, “go on, there is 


nothing impossible in this grand uni- 
verse!” And I believed it, indeed, I 
did! wandering by the Wilde River with 
winter coming and the trees bare and 
the wind bleak from the north. Miles 
over the hills and down to the sea and 
along the shore I went, with frieze-coat 
unbuttoned, and the cold gun-stock could 
hardly chill my naked nervous fingers, 
as I thought or shouted or sung great 
words from the great books I knew, my- 
self the centre of like things. Egotist, 
egoist, dreamer, and sentimentalist, with 
heart on sleeve for daws to peck at! O! 
I dreamed such dreams—no lean kine 
or thin ears of corn ih them all—and 
interpreted them for myself with such 
bright circumstances. 

Then it all changed as in 2 day, and 
was no dream. I sat far from the fire, 
shivering, though not with cold, in the 
waiting-room of the eréat brick college in 
Belfast. Awkward, unfashionably clad, 
already, in an indirect way, the butt of 
half the local wits, there was below all 
a dull unbearable fire smoldering in me 
that I was thinking how best to let loose 
and give air to. With the utmost calcu- 
lating prudence, I was measuring my 
tormentors. I passed over those evi- 
dently beyond my strength, despite their 
more direct insolence, as coolly as a 
general declining a battle with superior 
forces, and at last, without a word, dash- 
ed my fists one after the other into the 
face of a fellow about my own size who 
had laughed at a joke at my expense 
from one of his elders. . Well enough 
versed in the theory of straight hitting, 
and tough and savage as a wild-cat, I 
battered and cowed my antagonist into 
abject defeat before anyone decided to 
intervene in his favor, and as I settled 
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my cap again and took my seat grimly 
without a word, a perceptible restraint 
fell over the spectators, of whom after a 
proper interval of dignity I took my si- 
lent leave. Reserved and seldom inter- 
fering with others unless of necessity, 
with a reputation for resolution and even 
ferocity, I had never again occasion to 
engage in a like struggle ; such a thing 
was indeed sufficiently rare among the 
students at all times, and too boyish to 
find much favor among persons account- 
ing themselves men. 

Life at that college was rather a vapid 
affair. The professors, with one or two 
notable exceptions, neither had or de- 
served to have any other than a secta- 
rian and local fame. Religious denomi- 
nationalism, though nominally excluded 
from the affairs of the Queen’s Univer- 
sity, really mixed in everything. Free 
discussion on the scientific subjects sup- 
posed to belong to the province of rev- 
elation was prohibited in the profession- 
al chairs and in the debating clubs. At- 
tacks on or defenses of a several profes- 
sor or the college in general, made by 
the press, altar, pulpit, or platform in 
Ireland, related almost solely to matters 
of religious jots and tittles. The aver- 
age Irish Calvinist and Catholic have, 
indeed, no other idea of a university 
than a college whose professors of his- 
tory and science should submit their 
conclusions and theories to the revision 
of the parish priest or parson. These 
two parties, in war-paint of green and or- 
ange, fight away in their petty cockpit, 
thinking the Supreme Being and the 
world and worlds are largely engaged in 
watching with interest and even anxiety 
the result of their absurd cat -fight—a 
result promising happily to be not far 
distant, and of the Kilkenny sort. 

For a certain class of students, the 
inefficiency, ignorance, or bigotry of 
their professors was, as Mr. Knox used 
to hold, a positive benefit. It set them 
thinking and collecting facts for them- 
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selves, made them philosophers in the 
Baconian sense, drove them to books 
and original sources of information and 
experiment, showed them a new heaven 
and a new earth with grander things 
therein than were dreamed of in the phi- 
losophy of a third-rate college council. 
Students, toiling dimly, day and night, 
out into that great ocean, unexplored 
and perhaps unexplorable, of spiritual 
and material wisdom, when they turned 
their faces backward at times, weary 
and vexed, willing almost to drift back 
to shore with the treacherous currents 
and be at peace, had instantly tossing 
there before them the white skulls and 
grinning teeth of rotting professorial 
wrecks; and the sight was enough. It 
might be thought that of all this, vanity 
and self-sufficiency were apt to spring 
up; and in too many of our callow brains 
indeed they were, with sad enough re- 
sulting shipwrecks, but with heads that 
had any tolerable power of onlook and 
outlook such a thing was hardly possible, 
so far beyond the best of their achieve- 
ment floated the grand lights that light- 
en and have lightened all the world. 
They were heroes, and I dare say it 
who was of the least of them—heroes 
surely, those student soldiers, nucleus of 
a forlorn hope of Irish civilization; he- 
roes, though they drew no sword and 
flaunted no rebel banner; heroes with 
thin purses and great souls, shutting 
their own gates of collegiate and local 
honor and preferment (and how great 
these things looked then!); starving, 
some of them, for lack of very bread in 
mean lodgings, puffed at by the lips of 
dignitaries, sniffed ‘at by the nostrils of 
beauty, yet cutting themselves before 
no Baals, stiff-necked before all Dag- 
ons, and proud, O insolent gods! proud- 
er than you. Yet not proud in a hurt- 
ful sort or degree. Because they knew 
so much, they knew that they knew so 
little; because their plummets went so 
deep, they knew best the risks they 
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ran in trying to cross the great gulfs 
fixed between them and their goal, 
knew how few could ever reach it— 
knew and tried. If they all failed or 


shall fail—and no man can yet tell—they 
lived at any rate lives full of aspiration 
and nobility, enduring toil and privation 
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well for the sake of a great idea, im- 
proving in the best light given them 
their few talents of thought and of truth- 
perception. Such a life has not all its 
reward in attainment, or rather the at- 
tainment is gradual and begins with the 
first sincere endeavor. 





HOW WE DID IT 


« ALKIN’ about vigilantes, boys, 
jest square round, an’ I’ll tell 

you how we did it on Scott’s Bar once.” 
We were camped up in the Siskiyou 
Range —a prospecting party — grouped 
in the various easy attitudes of camp- 
life round a glorious pitch-pine fire that 
sent its ruddy gleams deep among the 
shadows of the dense fir timber around 
and overhead, and the conversation had 
turned, as usual, on the early days of 
California. As Californians, we have a 
peculiar fondness for this kind of retro- 
spect. It does us good to recall the 
flush times with their rich strikes, even 
if the golden harvest did slip through 
our fingers. We like to tell how the 
boys wing-dammed the river—just round 
the bend, you know—and took out a 
wash-pan level full the first week; how 
Sandy Brown sunk at the mouth of the 
gulch until the water drove him out, and 
an emigrant came along, went six inch- 
es deeper, and struck it rich; how Ned 
Jones got “broke” at a monte-bank, 
got kind of desperate, and picked up a 
rope with a horse at the end of it—how 
the boys followed him and took him 
over to Kanaka Gulch, where Ned, poor 
fellow! asked them to send word to his 
mother that the “Injuns” had got him, 
and died protesting against the injustice 
of circumstantial evidence ; how “Twen- 
ty-one Joe” shot a man across his table, 
down at Spanish Flat, and dealt the 
game all night with the corpse lying on 
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a bench in the same room; how an em- 
igrant, hunting his horses one morning, 
found the famous Gold Hill ledge, and 
sold out for a big “home stake” within 
twenty-four hours; and about Jake Smith, 
who reached Frisco, on his way home, 
and saw a chance to double his “pile” 
at a faro-bank, but went back to Amer- 
ican Fork, declaring that “luck always 
was agin him.” These and a thousand 
kindred reminiscences that made up the 
exciting record of pioneer life, seeming 
now like a dream, are told and retold 
with infinite relish, carrying us back to 
scenes so full of liberty, so strangely 
pleasant. 

The speaker was Tom Gray, one of 
those easy-going fellows on whom bad 
luck seems to have a perpetual mort- 
gage —always out at elbows, always 
laughing in the face of misfortune, al- 
ways hunting up a poker game, forever 
getting up “broke.” Even Tom’s trou- 
sers seemed so desirous of parting com- 
pany with their unfortunate owner, eter- 
nally sliding off him, that his whole life 
was an incessant struggle to retain his 
scanty wardrobe. We liked him, how- 
ever. He was trustworthy, full of ex- 
perience, and familiar with the history 
of every gulch along the face of the Si- 
erra. He could always command an 
audience. 

“Let me see,” he said, knocking the 
ashes out of his pipe, “ we struck Scott’s 
Bar in’51. Them was the diggins, boys; 
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chunks big as flat-irons—lots of ’em! 
Why, I’ve seen an ounce paid for a can- 
dle to play a little four-handed game by 
—aces worth as high as six ounces, 
an’ ef a feller got two pair beat it gen’- 
ally cleaned him. But,” he resumed, 
after a thoughtful pause, probably spent 
in contemplation of the good old days 
when poker stakes were more plentiful 
than now, “that ain’t the story, an’ ef 
you'll lisien to me, I'll tell you how we 
fixed a chap once that wasn’t on the 
dead square. 

“Jn ’52 there come an emigrant to the 
Bar-—-a young lawyer, by the name 0’ 
Smith. He had hung out his shingle in 
the States, but didn’t have any luck, an’ 
come to California to make a raise, jest 
like the rest of us. He was an innocent 
sort o’ feller, so Sam Patterson an’ I 
showed him a place where the bed-rock 
pitched, an’ he started in an’ did first- 
rate. Everybody liked Smith; he was 
always singin’ in his claim. Ef you met 
him twenty times a day, he always had 
a pleasant word. He didn’t drink nor 
gamble; he said there was a little wife 
an’ baby back in Illinois that need- 
ed his money worse than the gamblers. 
Smith cabined with a Frenchman by the 
name of Doctor Baid—we called him 
‘Frenchy’ —but he wasn’t very thick 
with him, an’ always carried his sack in 
the pocket of his coat to his claim. One 
day he forgot it. Frenchy came walkin’ 
down to where he was rockin’, an’ told 
him his coat was up in the cabin, he was 
goin’ down the river, an’ he had better 
take care of it. Smith was scared, but 
he found his sack apparently all right. 
Every Saturday night he weighed his 
pile, an’ the next time he put it in the 
scales it was short about six ounces; but 
he might have made a mistake in the 
figures, an’ didn’t say much about it. 

“Frenchy soon went over to Hum- 
bug, an’ left Smith alone in the cabin. 
Along in the fall, Smith’s pile had swell- 
ed up to about $1,500, an’ he fixed to 
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leave. One night, Sam an’ I was up to 
see him, an’ didn’t he feel good? He 
was goin’ in a week, an’ told us how he 
was goin’ to slip in with his minin’ rig 
on, tell his poor little wife he was broke 
—jest to see ef she would stick to him— 
an’ then pour the whole sackful right in- 
to her lap. We were busy talkin’ about 
the old homes in the States, an’ it might 
have been about nine o’clock when we 
heard a little rustle, like a mouse might 
make, up on Smith’s bunk. We didn’t 
think anything about it for an hour, an’ 
jest as we left Smith reached up for his 
coat. It was light as a feather; didn’t 
have the color in it. We begun huntin’ 
round, an’ found that a piece o’ chinkin’ 
had been loosened during the day, an’ 
the little rustle we heard was made by 
the robber’s hand. We felt sorry for 
poor Smith. He never said a word, but 
sot down, an’ swelled up an’ choked till 
the big tears come, for the meetin’ with 
his little wife was a long ways off now. 
Next mornin’ we raised the Bar, an’ the 
boys was terrible hostile. There wasn’t 
a lick struck ihat day. We took a drink 
all round, then held a meetin’, resolved 
that a durned mean trick had been done, 
an’ formed ourselves into a vigilance 
committee—every one of us. Smith 
said Frenchy was the only man that 
knew where he kep’ his money; an’ 
when he told about missin’ the six 
ounces, we concluded Frenchy was the 
man we wanted. Cy Herd was made 
constable, an’ sent to Humbug. He 
found Frenchy jest startin’ for Yreka, 
an’ as he didn’t have any papers, he 
thought he would go along an’ git a reg- 
ular warrant from the old chief o’ the 
vigilantes. He got the warrant, an’ I 
always keep it to show. Since they 
changed the county to Siskiyou — it 
used to be all Shasta—some folks want 
to deny that there ever was a committee 
there.” 

Drawing out a greasy memorandum- 
book, Tom produced the document, bear- 
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ing the marks of age and the unmistaka- 
ble stamp of genuineness, reading as fol- 
lows: 

“State or CauirorniA, County or SHASTE, 

“ Shaste Plains Township 
“ VicELant Com V’s Dr Bap 

**To any constable of Shaste Plains Township this 
day complaint having Laid before me Vigelant Com- 
mitee that the crime of felony has Ben commited and 
acusing the above named Dr Baid of the same there- 
fore you are to arest the said Dr Baid and bring him 
before the people and to be delt with acording to 
their Judgment A. Botes 

*YrReKA 1852 chairman of Commitee ” 

Evidently proud of his distinction as 
chairman, A. Boles had signed this 
unique document three times—twice 
on the back, once to give it an air of 
legal formality, again to direct Abra- 
ham Thompson to “serve the within 
Rit.” 

“Now, boys,” remarked Tom, as he 
folded the relic of the people’s court 
carefully away, “that didn’t have many 
big words in it, but it meant business. 
Cy put it into Constable Thompson’s 
hands, an’ they snatched their man an’ 
started for the Bar. When they got 
there with him, Frenchy was on the 
bluff, an’ allowed he would make some- 
body pay for that day’s work. Brought 
before the jury—twelve o’ the best men 
in that camp—he weakened a little, but 
swore he was innocent, an’ called the 
Holy Virgin—which was tolerable strong 
fora Frenchman—to witness that he had 
not been on the Bar for two weeks. No 
one had seen him on the Bar within that 
time. Cy Herd found out at Humbug 
that Frenchy was there at sundown the 
night o’ the robbery, an’ at work soon 
after daylight the next mornin’. The 
only evidence was Smith’s opinion; he 
stuck to it that ef Frenchy didn’t have 
his money he didn’t want a cent, but 
that wasn’t hardly enough to hang a man 
on. Some o’ the boys wanted to hang 
Frenchy on general principles, but that 
wouldn’t pan; there was some good 








*The original warrant is in the possession of a 
banker in Jacksonville, Oregon. 
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Square men on the jury, an’ you bet he 
got a fair trial. 
“Smith told all he knew. Cy swore 
to the time Frenchy was at Humbug, 
an’ we couldn’t find a track anywhere 
that fitted his boots. The jury went out 
under a big oak all alone, talked it over, 
an’ took one vote; about half was for 
Frenchy, the balance wanted to hang 
him, anyhow. One o’ the jurors was 
old Beek—a kind o’ natural lawyer, one 
o’ the worst men in an argument you 
ever saw. He knew lots, an’ picked up 
lots more as he went along—jest like 
quicksilver, awful slippery—an’ would 
gather up all the gold in your conversa- 
tion into a store for future use. Beek 
would git a feller into an argument, 
jest as like as not take the wrong side, 
git the run o’ your points, flop round, 
make you take his side, an’ then ‘flum- 
mux’ you, as he called it. He was a 
kind o’ easy-goin’, soft-hearted man, 
an’ for lettin’ Frenchy slide. ‘It wouldn’t 
never do,’ he said, ‘to hang a man on 
suspicion; I don’t want no ghost jab- 
berin’ French round my cabin.’ Beek 
saved Frenchy’s neck. He made up 
his mind that he was innocent, an’ he 
riddled the evidence jest like he’d been 
in a regular court. There was some 
big points in Frenchy’s favor: Humbug 
was a good ten miles from the Bar, the 
night of the robbery the darkest you 
ever saw, the trail over the mountain 
terrible rough. It seemed impossible to 
make the trip in the night; an’ Beek 
spent an hour tryin’ to prove that a man 
couldn’t be in two places at one time, 
swearin’ he’d starve before he’d commit 
murder. Finally, Smith stepped up. 
‘Boys,’ says he, ‘let me take Frenchy 
out and talk to him; ef he don’t give me 
that money in half an hour, I’ll think he 
ain’t the man.’ They went out togeth- 
er. Smith talked easy an’ soft to him 
at first. He told him about his wife an’ 
little one that was waitin’ for him; how 
it was every cent he had in the world; 
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how he had toiled for it, pinched himself 
to save it, an’ ef he gave it up he would 
forgive an’ never expose him. It was 
no use. Frenchy still declared his in- 
nocence; when, all of a sudden, Smith 
jumped to his feet, drawed his six-shoot- 
er, an’, in a voice so earnest an’ death- 
like that the prisoner’s lips began to 
quiver an’ turn white, he says, ‘ Frenchy, 
I know you have got my money, an’ ef, 
by the time the sun goes over that hill, 
you don’t tell me where it is, I’ll kill 
you.’ He had him covered, an’ I al- 
ways believed he would have shot him 
like a snake—there was such a queer, 
devilish look about his eyes that it made 
my flesh crawl; but, in a few minutes, 
there was a loud yell, an’ Cy said the 
jury had agreed. So they had; they 
had compromised, an’ agreed to give 
Frenchy a little swing —just leave his 
tip-toes on the ground—then another, 
an’ if that didn’t choke the money out of 
him, he was the wrong man. Then they 
come in a body, lookin’ mighty serious, 
one o’ them bringin’ a rope, with a reg- 
ular hangman’s noose at the end of it. 
The foreman read the verdict, ‘Guilty ; 
to be hanged before sundown.’ 

“Poor Frenchy looked at the rope, 
then at the jury; every face was as cold 
as a stone. He gave a wild kind of a 
wishful look up the mountain, but his 
legs were hobbled, an’ he weakened 
right there. ‘Men,’ he says, ‘don’t 
hang me; I’ll show you the money.’ 
Sure enough, he did. Thompson an’ 
Smith went down the river with him 
about a mile, to where the trail run un- 
der a broken bluff. Frenchy reached 
up as high as he could, pulled the big 
sack out of a crevice, an’ handed it to 
the owner without a word. Smith, in 
his joy, wanted to let Frenchy go, but 
Thompson said everything must be done 
regular, accordin’ to law. Meanwhile, 
the jury got their heads together. Great 
Moses! wasn’t old Beek mad. ‘ Boys,’ 
he says, ‘a man that can fool me on hu- 
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man nature that way, is an awful dan- 
gerous element. The majesty of the 
law is busted wide open. Frenchy’s 
got to have a little taste, to show him 
Americans won’t stand no foolishness.’ 
That’s always the way,” said Tom, qui- 
etly; “doa man a positive injury, ten to 
one he’ll forgit it; but jest impose on 
his judgment, an’ he’ll never forgive 
you. The jury was all agreed on that 
proposition. They passed a string 0’ 
resolutions —everything was done that 
way: ‘First, that Frenchy git twenty- 
nine lashes on the bare back; second, 
that Smith was to do the whippin’; 
third, that the prisoner should leave 
Shasta Plains within five hours ; fourth, 
that certain money found on him should 
go to pay all just demands against 
him afier constable’s fees were paid.’ 
Frenchy was stubborn as a mule, but he 
was taken to a big black-oak, in front 
of De Jarlai’s store, an’ his arms tied 
round it pretty high up, his feet jest 
restin’ on the ground. One o’ the boys 
was from Missouri, where that kind o’ 
thing was common, so he fixed up a 
piece o’ rawhide lariat, about three feet 
long, an’ handed it to Smith. He wasn’t 
on it, an’ begun to beg for Frenchy; he 
made the nicest kind of a little speech. 
‘I can’t whip a man,’ he says, ‘except 
in a fair fight. Frenchy’s done the 
square thing with me, an’ I forgive 
him. I had made up my mind to kill 
him, but now I feel so good, I can’t 
touch him. I'll treat this crowd, an’ pay 
you all for your day’s work, but don’t 
ask me to do that.’ Some o’ the crowd 
begun to growl, but an old grizzly- 
lookin’ man spoke up, an’ says: ‘ That’s 
right; it ain’t Smith’s business to do 
that job; he’s only an immigrant, an’ it 
ain’t fair to ask a man to do anything 
that goes agin his conscience ; let the 
constable do it, an’ it will be accordin’ 
to law.’ Another resolution was passed, 
an’ Abe Thompson stepped out, sayin’ 
‘that he didn’t fancy the job much, but 
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when a man was an officer he ought to 
do his duty, an’ he wouldn’t nairy flinch 
from his.’ Old Beek counted—one, two, 
three—up to about fifteen. Thompson 
didn’t lay on very heavy, feelin’ kind 0’ 
sorry for the poor devil. Frenchy was 

game, never flinched; but about the 
fifteenth lick, he made a motion an’ 
wanted to speak, for his lips begun to 
froth, an’ the devil was risin’ in him. 
He looked at ‘Thompson—his eye glis- 
tened jest like a wild-cat’s: ‘Sacre 
bleu!’ says he —an’, darn him, how it 
hissed through his white teeth —‘I kill 
you, sure.’ You just bet your life, 
Frenchy bluffed the wrong man. ‘ You 
kill #ze?’ says Abe. Then he rolled up 
his sleeves an’ took a new hold, an’ he 
went for him. Lord, how that piece o 

lariat did whiz through the air. Whew! 
didn’t the fur fly. It wasn’t no foolish- 
ness now. He struck high up—that was 
the orders ; the big welts raised, an’ the 
bark begun to peel off. Twenty-nine, 
thirty. ‘ Hold on,’ says Beek ; ‘one too 
many.’ ‘Not much,’ says Abe; ‘I’ve 
done your dirty work, gentlemen, as a 
matter of duty, and now I’ve got a 
little enterprise o’ my own. Kill me! 
you sneakin’ thief! I'll see if I can’t 
whip the devil out o’ you.’ I counted 
now—one, two, three, four. Frenchy 
gave a pitiful kind o’ moan. ‘Hold on, 
Thompson,’ says he, ‘I never bother 
you, never; don’t kill me.’ We took 
him down, an’ he was a bad sight. The 
last ten licks broke the skin, an’ brought 
blood every time. He was weak, an’ 
couldn’t look up; but Abe took him in 
his arms back o’ the store, an’ bathed 
him, an’ put mustang liniment on his 
wounds—paid two dollars out of his own 
pocket for it, just like he’d been his 
brother. That was a nasty day’s work, 
boys, but there was a little bright spot in 
it, like findin’ a chunk o’ gold inside of 
a granite bowlder. 
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“The jury took a drink all round, but 
they hadn’t got over their mad. First, 
they weighed six ounces out o’ Frenchy’s 
sack to make up Smith’s loss. Then, 
six more to pay Cy Herd for a nugget 
he lost sleepin’ in the same room with 
Frenchy. Then constable’s fees, an’ 
finally there wasn’t enough dust left to 
pay the last claim. ‘Now, boys,’ says 
old Beek, ‘I think justice ought to be 
satisfied. Let’s make up a shake-purse 
an’ give the poor devil a fair start.’ We 
shook in three ounces, an’ told him to 
git and never be seen in them diggins 
agin. An’ he wasn’t.” 

“ Well,” inquired one of the audience, 
“did it cure Frenchy?” “No,” replied 
Tom, “an’ I don’t believe punishment 
ever cured anyone—only scares others; 
the durned skunk went right over to 
Little Shasta, stole a mule, got up and 
dusted for Jacksonville, an’ was after- 
ward run out o’ there for some deviltry. 
Tell you what it did do, though,” con- 
tinued the speaker, giving the fire a kick 
that sent the sparks whirling up in a 
fiery column through the sombre foli- 
age, “It gave the Bar a rough name, 
an’ there wasn’t another robbery there 
as long as I can remember. I don’t 
never want to see another man whipped, 
but, after all, the vigilantes kept things 
straight, an’ jest look at the difference 
now. If a feller steals your sack an’ 
pays liberal, he can git a lawyer to 
punch a hole in the law big enough to 
ride a mule through, an’ ef Frenchy had 
been before a regular court the verdict 
would have been, innccent as a lamb— 
and Smith out 0’ luck.” 

The camp-fire had burned low, and 
we crawled into our blankets. Tom’s 
homely conclusion forced 2n earnest in- 
quiry as to the comparative efficiency of 
modern legal science and the simpler 
method born of pioneer necessity and 
enforced by the Scott’s Bar miners. 
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The Loss of a Man. 

Only one man, but we can not imagine 
any other that the State could worse afford 
to be without at this momentous period of 
her educational development. Two years 
ago, D. C. Gilman came to California to 
take presidential charge of our young Uni- 
versity. He did not found that University, 
but he did more to build it up than anyone 
else. The difficulties of his position were 
almost overwhelming. He met them with 
consummate tact, urbanity, and patience. 
He made men, in both public and private ca- 
pacities unused to the giving mood, surprise 
everybody and themselves most of all by exhi- 
bitions of unexpected generosity and munifi- 
cence in building, endowing, and furnishing 
the various buildings and departments of 
education at Berkeley. As has been be- 
fore said in these pages, President Gilman 
seemed only to have to ask for anything to 
have it. Success was with him every way 
that he went, and before the touch of his 
achievements the advocates and adherents 
of ignorance and disorder were astonished 
and confounded. Well or ill meaning but 
wholly incapable persons so far as the high- 
er education is concerned, were hindered 
from perpetuating their incapacity in their 
pupils, and the ululations of these incapa- 
bles and of their friends have been at times 
more or less plaintively audible from one or 
two platforms and printing-presses ; but the 
president of our University and his course 
have had at all times the practically unani- 
mous approval and applause of the regents 
of the University, its professors, its students, 
and of all the well-educated persons of the 
whole State. 

To all these the shock comes suddenly of 
his farewell, From other and broader fields 
eyes have been fixed on our great and wise 
husbandman, as was indeed inevitable, and 
the word of invitation has come for him—come 
from the John Hopkins University of Bal- 
timore, an institution which, from the terms 


of its establishment and the lines laid out by 
President Gilman for its advance, must be in 
a few years as far before Yale and Harvard 
as these are now before other American uni- 
versities. There is no other such grand field 
in all America as that to which he has been 
called, and no fitter man for its cultivator 
than the man to whom it has been so wisely 
intrusted. We are glad for the sake of the 
John Hopkins University, glad for the sake of 
American education, glad not least for the 
sake of D. C. Gilman; but we are sorry for 
the sake of the University of California, sorry 
for the sake of Californian education, sorry 
for ourselves, for we have lost a man—a man, 
calm, reasonable, dignified, full of resource in 
every emergenc; —a man of surpassing tal- 
ent for organization, of extraordinary insight 
and sympathy as to the strong and weak 
points of colleagues and students, who can 
do more with poor materials than most men 
can with good—a man of incessant industry 
and persistent acquirement in every great di- 
rection of science and literature—a man who 
is at once a gentleman in the technical and 
general sense of that term, unswerving in 
integrity, punctilious in honor, faithful in 
friendship, chivalrous and self-contained un- 
der attack and criticism. He leaves behind, 
in our University itself and in all it to-day is, 
in the hearts of his students and friends, in 
the pages of the OVERLAND, in the heart of 
hearts of us his nearer neighbors and ac- 
quaintances, sweet memories of a quiet per- 
fect gentlemen and genia! gifted scholar— 
memories as enduring as the institution and 
the lives they are embalmed in— memories 
that can not be taken from us to Baltimore. 
Though we have lost our man, we have not 
lost our friend. We bid him good -by in 
such poor terms as our lips know and pen 
can command, but there is more unsaid than 
said, and out of the fullness of our hearts 
we can but again say: Friend, with the best 
of such love as men give one another we 
have learned to love you, with the best of such 
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faith as men have in one another we trust 
you, with the best of such hope as men know 
we hope that your future course will be the 
due rounding out and complement of your 
past—which is the best thing that the OvEr- 
LAND can wish. 


Public Corruption and Public Conscience. 


The last refinements of civilization pene- 
trate into every part of the United States ; 
tricks of knife-swallowing at dinner and 
of spitting on ladies’ carpets are becoming 
confined to the Missouri district and to the 
extreme fringes of white settlement. In 
matters of dress, bearing, and conversation, 
the American no longer contrasts unfavora- 
bly with the average European. We fear 
much, however, that no such advantageous 
position can be for a moment sustained with 
regard to the general character for honesty of 
American politicians in comparison with that 
of their European brethren. The fact, be it 
explained as it may, remains, that the repu- 
tation for integrity, both at home and abroad, 
of our political officials as a class, is some- 
what lower not only than that of any similar 
body of men in Europe—Turkey excepted— 
but lower even than that of any other body of 
men in this country engaged in any passably 
respectable trade or profession. Is it that 
the voice of public opinion is not sufficiently 
pronounced in this matter? It is to be fear- 
ed that this is indeed one of the principal 
causes of the laxness under discussion. Not 
that this same public opinion does not at 
times make noise enough about the matter, 
but that the noise made has for the most part 
a ring of insincerity that nullifies in great 
part its effect. The impression somehow or 
other is too often left that it is not so much 
abhorrence of dishonesty that provokes the 
condemnation, as envy on the part of the 
judge, and anger that another should have a 
better and more profitable opportunity for 
fleecing the public than he has. People have 
had so many sad examples of the effects of 
holding office on those whose professions of 
honesty and disinterestedness have been the 
loudest, that they end by distrusting all, and 
seem willing, provided a tried office - holder 
of some ability does his work fairly and does 
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not push his ‘grabs’? to too great an extent, 
to put up with evils with whose extent they 
think themselves acquainted, rather than ad- 
venture upon ills they know not of. A story 
familiar to most of us illustrates this state of 
feeling. Ar eastern railway company sus- 
pected that one of their oldest and most effi- 
cient conductors had been carrying on for 
many years a system of pilfering at the ex- 
pense of his employers. The man was called 
before a meeting of the directors, the proofs 
of his guilt were laid before him, and he was 
asked to show cause why he should not be 
dismissed with ignominy. ‘*Gentlemen,”’ 
he replied, ‘*I have indeed feathered my nest 
at your expense, but it zs feathered; my 
wife lives in a brown-stone house, and drives 
her carriage ; my children are provided for. 
Dismiss now, if you like, an efficient servant 
who has already stolen all he needs, and 
put in his place a novice whose fortune is 
yet to make.’? The company sent the man 
back to his post; and that company and 
that conductor seem too closely typical of 
the country at large and its political office- 
holders, 

The public conscience almost seems to be 
decaying into a code of expediency, and old- 
time notions of national honor are in danger 
of becoming as extinct as the dodo. But 
below the conscience of expediency there is 
another conscience to which we appeal, as it 
exists in all parties, below all crusts of indif- 
ference and corruption. A good work of re- 
form is partially begun, and is going on from 
New York to San Francisco. We have let 
the tares grow long enough among the wheat; 
up with them now, away with them! On 
corrupt legislators, judges, city officials, let 
the fierce fire of public indignation burn ; let 
it be fanned and heated seven times by the 
pulpit and the press. Let it be understood 
that justice has taken her fan in her hand and 
will thoroughly purge her garner— that no 
considerations of expedience, social or polit- 
cal, no rank, no friends shall avail to save the 
guilty. We have paid taxes for certain oth- 
er purposes so long, that if necessary we can 
pay to have Blackwell’s Island and San 
Quentin enlarged. Let our juries not be 
afraid of filling them. 

“ Prison and hulk and gallows are many in the land; 
It were pity not to use them, so proudly as they stand.” 








Chaos. 
Ages to come, I see the world, 
And lo! it is full of evil— 
Full of women and men; 
The only prayer of the good is for death, 
And the only feat of the brave, to die. 
There is no god any more among all the people ; 
Science has murdered God, 
And now, in her turn, is dying 
With that she fed on—man and the world. 
The world is full of man, full to rotting, 
Full as a channeled carcass crawling with creeping 
things, 
And Science sits i’ the heap, and grins like a ghastly 
fiend, 
Gibbering empty words when one inquireth the end. 
The cattle are slain and slain 
Clean away from the earth, 
For the need of a hungry world, 
And all that creepeth and moveth 
Is gathered in by lean blue hands 
That clutch as the drowning at all things. 
The rivers are thick and foul, 
For the thirst is more than the water. 
The soil is a noisome sight, 
Barren with overtask, 
Scraped and raked and mucked 
To the smallest sand ; 
And thieves unearth the seed 
For an hour’s life. 
The air is rank, and the high heaven 
Clammy with exhalation ; 
The heaped world choking, and no green leaf 
Any more to transmute the stench, 


O, a people exceeding wise is this! 
With curious books and tools— 
Imp sages gnashing their wisdom-teeth, 
Cursing all that is or may be, 
Fighting for food like wolves, 
Like wolves devouring each other, 
Love is dead, and lust ; 
Hunger sits in the sunken eyes 
That glare on the cowering woman. 
And woman, with whom love dies the latest, 
Poisons the babe in her womb — 
The world is full ; 
Strangles the babe at her breast —- 
The world is starving. 





— A crash, and the world is done. 
The void is filled with a fiery hail 
And a shudder that creeps to the farthest star. 
Watt. M, Fisner. 


The Mission of Science. 


We live in an age of inquiry, which is es- 
sentially an age of progress. The barren 
theories of metaphysics which for so long en- 
grossed the attention, and perplexed the la- 
bors of the most polished scholars—fruitless- 
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ly striving after divine perfection in the midst 
of imperfection, after purity in the midst of 
grossness—have by degrees completely yield- 
ed to the imperious demands of a more use- 
ful philosophy, a philosophy that asserted its 
value alike in the arch of Democritus and the 
telegraph of Morse, and which aims not at 
impossibilities in the moral world, but whose 
noble ends are the development of science, 
the promotion of intelligence, and the sub- 
stantial improvement of the human race. 

When the immortal genius of Bacoa first 
demonstrated the power of the inductive 
method, and applied it to the common con- 
cerns of life, the monstrous absurdities of the 
fathers were falling into disrepute, and the 
public mind, wearied by mystical questions, 
which were unprofitable as well as unanswer- 
able, was anxious for a change. It had tak- 
en centuries to learn that the true merit of 
any scheme of philosophy consists in its prac- 
tical utility; and Bacon, following the exam- 
ple of ‘time that innovateth greatly but 
quietly,”” permitted his doctrine to silently 
undermine the trifling and frivolous specula- 
tions of the schools, which, until then, had 
held unrestricted sway. The moment was 
auspicious for the propagation of new truths. 
Nominalists had ceased to dispute with real- 
ists about the nature of universals ; Homoi- 
ousians and Homoousians no longer persecut- 
ed each other as the ‘martyrs of a diph- 
thong."” The controversies of the existing 
theology, though abounding in subtilties, had 
not that influence over the multitude that the 
school divinity once had, when every man 
was enrolled in a religious faction, and was 
liable to be summoned to defend the tenets 
of his sect by force of arms. The Baconian 
philosophy turned the current of thought in- 
to strange and unexplored channels of knowl- 
edge, and, recommended by its simplicity 
and practical character, at once sunk deeply 
into the hearts of the people ; and to the im- 
pulse imparted by it to experimental research 
we owe the numerous discoveries in chem- 
istry and natural history which have paved 
the way for the great hypothesis of the nine- 
teenth century—the principles of natural se- 
lection and the survival of the fittest. 

The sweeping revolution wrought by Spen- 
cer and Darwin has been nearly unparalleled 
in the annals of the scientific world. The 
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eagerness with which all classes of society 
have embraced their views, at first sight so 
astounding, and so entirely at variance with 
all the ideas of psychology and biology here- 
tofore claimed to be uncontrovertible, shows 
conclusively the force of their reasoning, as 
well as the solidity of the foundation upon 
which these original thinkers have erected 
the fabric of their philosophy. With the sev- 
enteenth century disappeared that period 
when chemists were shunned as wizards in 
league with the devil, and the simplest of 
natural phenomena were regarded as por- 
tents of approaching calamities; when the 
Index Expurgatorius proscribed all useful 
literature, and the name of philosopher was 
enough to provoke a tumult or call forth the 
tortures of insolent ecclesiastics. But even 
in these enlightened times every plausible 
theory has its interested as well as its sincere 
opponents; and the pithy saying of Swift, 
that ‘*you may know when a wise man comes 
into the world, for all the dunces will be ar- 
rayed against him,’’ is not inapplicable to 
individuals of certain professions, who in our 
day and generation pretend to regulate the 
standard of public sentiment and morals. 
This intolerance is the direct result of igno- 
rance, and those who are the loudest in their 
denunciation of the works of the English sa- 
vants are but poorly qualified critics, evi- 
dently having had neither the patience to 
read, nor the special training necessary to ex- 
amine, the subjects which they so earnestly 
condemn. It is now admitted by prominent 
theologians that the doctrine of final causes 
is no more endangered by the Darwinian the- 
ory than the power of the Deity is affected by 
the law of gravitation; and it is matter of his- 
tory that Newton was accused of blasphemy 
when he published the discovery that has made 
his name immortal. And Mr. Darwin is now 
arraigned, with equal injustice, upon the same 
charge of impiety, and must calmly look to 
the slow but certain vindication of time. 
While the weak points of his system are nu- 
merous, he himself, with admirable candor, 
has disclosed the most of them. The minute 
accuracy of scientific investigation insists that 
every possible hypothesis arising under any 
theory must be satisfactorily accounted for 
by the explanations of that theory; and 
though in some cases (notably the one of 
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hybridism) the argument may seem to fail, 
yet the numerous resemblances which can be 
traced through all the periods of life, blend- 
ing together in harmonious relations organ- 
isms having apparently nothing in common, 
must, if these principles are rejected, be rel- 
egated to the visionary land of chance in- 
stead of being attributed to the silent influ- 
ence of inexorable organic law. 

No theory of physics, law, or government 
can originate without errors, and the doctrine 
of natural selection, which is in its entirety 
but a hypothesis, will no doubt be material- 
ly changed by the investigations of the fut- 
ure. Its leading principles, however, drawn 
from the fountain of reason and research, can 
never be overthrown, and the profound eru- 
dition and convincing logic of this venerable 
apostle of progress must form the groundwork 
of still more signal triumphs, which in com- 
ing ages await the deductions of the experi- 
mental philosopher. 

In view of the discoveries of the last two 
hundred years, it would be rash, indeed, to 
set bounds to the powers of science, or to 
map out her dominion over the material 
world, It may now seem strange, but who 
can say that the dreams of the alchymist will 
not some day be realized, when the most 
common of household utensils shall be fash- 
ioned of the precious metals, and the Grand 
Projection be performed in every laboratory ? 
Who can be positive that the diamond, now 
flashing on the finger of beauty, may not yet 
be given over to the more humble service of 
the table and the window, by the metamor- 
phosis of the opaque and lustreless carbon? 
The student of medical lore, while endeavor- 
ing to prolong the existence of his patients, 
may perchance stumble upon the secret of 
that marvelous fountain so eagerly sought by 
old Ponce de Leon, which imparts to the list- 
less energy, to the deformed symmetry, and 
to hoary and decrepit age the vigor of man- 
hood. 


— “ Lumengue Fuvente 
Purpureum.” 


The time may not be far distant when the 
revolving camera will, in the twinkling of an 
eye, place upon the negative the landscape 
from horizon to horizon, depicted in all the 
vivid colors of nature. Already there are ru- 
mors of forces acting without the agency of 
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fuel, or the combinations of chemistry, and duct, from tunnel and bridge, and all the. 
which, if available, are destined to revolu- grand monuments of civil enginecring ; from 
tionize mechanics, and open a new chapter the safety-lamp flickering through the pois- 
in the history of human progress. Another onous vapors of the miner’s cave; from the 
century, and the Great Sahara may be re- marts of commerce crowded with the appli- 
stored to the condition it occupied in ages ances of enjoyment and luxury; from the 
unknown to the earliest tradition, and an in- harbors with their forests of shapely masts ; 
land sea, surrounded by flourishing cities, from the innumerable triumphs of inventive 
and dotted with the sails of countless vessels, genius which alike increase the pleasures of 
take the place of the inhospitable plain with the wealthy and ease the burdens of the poor, 
its siroccos and shifting sands that now be- and are gratefully felt at the desk of the 
set the lonely path of the Arab traveler. speculative philosopher and the bench of the 
The boundless prairies of the West may then artisan. But even more than this has science 
be reclaimed, and covered with lakes and accomplished. It has founded new provin. 
rivers, and, abounding in golden harvests ces in the vast empire of human knowledge. 
and fragrant orchards, be cultivated by a It has discovered and applied the laws of 
thriving and polished people. In some fut- planetary motion, determined the distances 
ure day a new Champollion may arise to of the heavenly bodies, estimated their mass- 
decipher the hieroglyphics of Yucatan and es, laid down the substances of which they 
Mexico, to explain the mystery of the abo- are composed, and described the complex 
rigines of America, and recover the long-lost relations in which they stand to each other. 
story of the Aztec race. The forests of trop- It has measured time down to the inconceiv- 
ical Africa will be explored by the roaming ably small fraction of the millionth part of a 
paleontologist, and compelled to give uptheir second. It has scanned the borders of the 
dead; while among the resurrected bones universe, and brought within the scope of 
may appear those of the dreaded ‘missing vision stars so distant that the image formed 
link”’ in the chain of species, establishing, to-day upon the retina of the observer is pro- 
beyond cavil or question, the connection of duced by light emitted five millions of years 
man with the quadrumana. Geology will ago. By means of the microscope it has 
amass fresh stores of learning gathered from opened a fairy world teeming with myriad 
her voluminous records ; the astronomer, fur- types of animal and vegetable life more curi- 
nished with new and improved instruments, ous than the fabled regions of the orient, 
will pierce the depths of remotest space; more wonderful than the enchanted garden 
while the plodding chemist may win imper- of Armida. It has told us that the clear blue 
ishable renown by the solution of that most of the firmament, seemingly of spotless puri- 
recondite problem of biology—the produc- ty, is caused by floating particles of atmos- 
tion of organic life. pheric dust; that the parasite, infesting the 

These being among the assumed possibili- body of the smallest of insects, is itself the 
ties of science, let us turn to what it has act- abode of minute organisms; that the very air 
ually done to benefit mankind. What ad- we breathe is swarming with the germs of 
vantage has resulted from this poring over suffering, disease, and death. It has pressed 
manuscripts, this collecting of plants, this into its service the imponderable agents, has 
delving in the earth, this star-gazing, this enlarged the field of surgery and medicine, 
mixing of acids, this study of skeletons? has bestowed priceless blessings upon the 
Cui bono? living, has soothed the pillow of languishing 

The answer comes back from every phase humanity, and extended its welcome offices 
of an advancing civilization, from the din of even to the grave. It has given us an idea 
a thousand workshops, and the clatter of a of the duration of our globe, and established 
million looms; from the whistle of the loco- a system of chronology the immensity of 
motive in the desert, and the bell of the steam- which we endeavor in vain to comprehend, 
er stranded amid the polar ice; from the net- where centuries are as nothing, and cycles 
work of railways seaming each continent from but fleeting periods of time. It has taught 
centre to circumference; from canal and aque- all to exert the proudest prerogatives of in- 
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telligence, to think, to doubt, to reason, and 
has rescued the mind of man long buried be- 
neath the accumulated absurdities of venera- 
ble tradition, All these great results it has 
achieved in its childhood, under adverse in- 
fluences, opposed by the fanatical and the 
ignorant, with its devotees menaced by the 
dungeon, the stake, and the fires of the In- 
quisition, but who, with that stern, unflinch- 
ing perseverance which at last reaps its re- 
ward in the tardy honor of posterity, have 
pursued their way, conscious of the nobility 
of their calling, and fortified by the reflec- 
tions of that sublime philosophy which ‘‘looks 
through nature up to nature’s God.” 
S. P. Scorr. 


Art Notes. 


Among the few new pictures contributed 
of late, the most interesting are a couple of 
wood interiors by Hill—very graceful effect- 
ive compositions, forming admirable com- 
panion pictures. One is enlivened by a brook 
of running water, which, with its pretty per- 
spective of overarching foliage, its waters— 
now rippling over shining stones, and now 
hiding in deep shadowy pools —is rendered 
with true artistic feeling. The other, which 
is simply a glimpse into a forest-glade in 
which the mossy tree-trunks are just touched 
with the sunlight, that also flecks the bit of 
greensward on which lies a wounded deer 
with its solitary and sorrowful fawn standing 
beside it, is invested by this incident with a 
bit of tender pathos. 

— Wandesford has quite a large picture, 
the subject of which—an old adobe mission 
church — is interesting more from historical 
associations than from its artistic merit. 

—Woodman and Ford, two recent arrivals 
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from the East, exhibit each a picture in Roos’ 
gallery ; Woodman’s being a figure - subject 
—a boy with a nest of young birds —and 
Ford’s a forest interior. In the same gallery 
we notice a large photograph executed by 
Watkins, representing the officers and em- 
ployés of the Bank of California, about fifty 
persons; and we doubt if that difficult feat 
in photography —the rendering of a large 
group of figures—has ever been more admi- 
rably and successfully accomplished. The 
finishing, by G. H. Burgess, is very cleverly 
done. 

—Brookes exhibits at Snow & May’s a 
picture of foxes, the story of which is taken 
from Aésop’s fables; also a head of a cow. 
Bush has also a landscape at the same place. 

—There has been one sale of pictures at 
auction, which seems not to have attracted 
much attention from the public at large. Art- 
ists generally are very quiet at present, and, 
as a storm ofttimes succeeds a calm, we may 
hope to see great results from this brooding 
in the studios, 

— We have a suggestion to offer to those 
of our millionaires who are oppressed with 
the care of too much riches, and have besides 
the desire to immortalize themselves in the 
way that James Lick has done. It is that 
they should associate themselves together for 
the founding of a free picture - gallery, that 
shall be the nucleus of a future Louvre, and 
be enriched with art treasures of every de- 
scription, drawn from all parts of the world, 
and free to the easels of students from every 
place. What a benefit to struggling art this 
would be none can compute ; but the great- 
est good would be accomplished in the art 
education of the general public, a thing so 
deplorably needed, and which can scarcely 
be accomplished in any other way. 
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NATURE AND CULTURE. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
A novelist may be pardoned, within limits, 

for writing balderdash. Balderdash, with a 

strong flavor of sensation, sells so well. Such 

a large portion of humanity prefer to read 

balderdash—can not appreciate anything 

else, in fact ; and authors are generally poor, 
and have bread to win. But balderdash 
from an essayist is not pardonable. An es- 
say lays claim both to literary merit and solid 
worth ; appeals to the thinking man and the 
cool mind. Therefore a pretentious, yet 
shallow and padded collection of so-called 
essays deserves condemnation, and just such 
a collection is Mature and Culture. The 
work is crude, raw, lacks learning and ripe 
thought. There is nothing new to be gath- 
ered from it. The first essay, ‘‘ Nature and 
her Lessons,”’ is a grouping together of a few 
well-known scientific facts, such as may be 
found in any school ‘guide to knowledge,”’ 
without order or regard to actual importance, 
Doubtless from the facts stated there are les- 
sons to be learned, but the writer does not 
seem to perceive them, or at least does not 
tell us what his perceptions are. ‘We are 
surrounded by the infinite, and are of the in- 
finite,’’ he says; ‘*nothing becomes extinct; 
elements never die. . . . In some form or 
other we have always existed, and always 
will exist,’’ and so forth —all likely enough, 
but by no means novel ideas. ** Woman and 

her Sphere,” the next essay, is no better. A 

few well-known marriage customs of strange 

nations are quoted ; then a sketch is given of 
the lives of Semiramis, Sappho, Aspasia, Ze- 
nobia, Joan of Arc, Elizabeth of England, 

Catherine I. of Russia, and Martha Wash- 

ington. Of Catherine, Mr. Rice says: ‘* Her 

frailties, if she had any, were few, and ought 
to be attributed to the character of her favor- 
ites rather than to herself. . . . Her native 
endowments constituted her brightest jewels 

—modesty, simplicity, and beauty. It was 

these angelic gifts which elevated her from 


By Harvey Rice. 


the obscurity of rural life to the throne of a 
great empire.”” De mortuis, etc., is all very 
well, but Catherine’s ‘modesty and sim- 
plicity’’ were, it seems to us, to say the 
least, rather lustreless *‘jewels.’’ ‘* Ameri- 
ca and her Future,” the fourth essay, is a 
full-blown Fourth-of-July oration, which be- 
gins with: ‘*There is something in the very 
name of America, when applied to the Unit- 
ed States, which carries with it an inspiring 
influence and ideal of freedom and true 
manhood,” and ends with: ‘It is devoutly 
to be wished that her career may continue to 
be characterized by great and noble achieve- 
ments, and that her ‘star-spangled banner’ 
may forever float in triumph ‘o’er the land 
of the free and thé home of the brave.’”’ 
*¢ America and her Future’? is a subject with 
bunions, which it beseemeth us not to tread 
upon heavily ; yet perhaps in San Francisco, 
of all cities, the following truth or untruth, 
in view of late developments, will be appre- 
ciated most keenly: ‘*It would seem, how- 
ever, that she [America] is an instrumental- 
ity in divine hands; a nationality, whose 
task it is to work out the great problem of a 
just government — one in which all political 
power is vested in the people, and exercised 
by the people for the common purpose of se- 
curing the greatest possible good to the great- 
est possible number. The right to live under 
such .a government is a natural right, and 
should be accorded to every human being, 
the world over.”” In what utopian city in 
the United States did Mr. Rice dwell? After 
enlarging on the Constitution, the Stars and 
Stripes, the War of Independence, and oth- 
er topics indispensable to a discourse of this 
kind, ostensibly with the intention of refer- 
ring to matters in their due chronological se- 
quence, the writer continues: ‘‘ Ever intent 
on enlarging the ‘area of freedom,’ America 
next sent out her armies and took possession 
of the ancient palaces of the Montezumas.” 
Now, what are we to understand by this? 
That General Grant took Mexico-Tenochtit- 
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lan, and consoled himself throughout the 
noche triste with choice Havanas! We 
may conclude by venturing the opinion that 
Mr. Rice was not born for an essayist — at 
least not for a good essayist. 


FortTY YEARS OF AMERICAN Lire. By T. 
L. Nichols, M.D. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

This book is by an American, born in New 
Hampshire, who has apparently for the most 
part of his life waived his calling of physi- 
cian for that of journalist, perhaps with ad- 
vantage to both professions. He is at any 
rate an able writer, with evidently large 
powers of observation and research, and a 
very taking air of moderation and impartial- 
ity. His manner of looking at American 
things in general, with us, is hardly the most 
agreeable to ‘‘loyal citizens” of our great 
republic ; but it is not unlikely that a little 
severe criticism may be wholesome once in a 
while. If a man wants to hear his faults, 
there is no one, on sufficient provocation, can 
tell them like his friends; and it is so, too, 
we take it, with a country. Doctor Nichols 
has the credit, he tells us, from the Dud/in 
University Magazine, of being ‘temperate, 
frank, impartial, and trustworthy.”” He has 
won laurels and extensive quotation, as we 
happen to know, from the best of the En- 
glish reviews, the cynical Saturday included, 
and we should like to hear just what has 
been said about us in such high places and 
in so successful a manner. 

Well, nothing worse after all, than what 
writers and speakers have been saying time 
over and time again among ourselves, with 
more or less appreciative audiences. Amer- 
ica is in great part the Juan Fernandez of 
civilization, a world’s cave of Adullam, to 
which all men of other lands who find them- 
selves cabined, cribbed, confined, outcast, or 
shipwrecked, drift by social currents as real, 
steady, and measurable as the Gulf Stream— 
a land in which brave, shifty, but not too 
scrupulous Davids and Robinson Crusoes and 
Jacks-of-all-trades abound. No optimist will 
be so credulous as to suppose that under such 
circumstances a nation of men like Aristides 
and Solon will speedily spring up. We must 
have time; time to deodorize this great stream 
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flowing constantly in on us, time to educate 
men up to this great freedom to which they 
were not born, and in the meanwhile we must 
be patient, hopeful, and not oversensitive. 

Te begin low enough, our high roads, from 
Maine to Mexico, from ocean to ocean, are 
bad, generally very bad. The Vation, not long 
since, positively attributed much of the resi- 
dence of rich Americans in Europe to the pre- 
vailingly abominable condition of the public 
roads of the United States and their incompat- 
ibility with that safe and pleasant riding, driv- 
ing, and walking which goso far to make rural 
life delightful by comparison in the older con- 
tinent. ‘* Nothing in England,” says Doctor 
Nichols, ‘‘ strikes an American with more sur- 
prise than the smooth, solid, admirable roads 
over the whole island, and also in Ireland in 
such parts as I have visited.” 

Then, as to the people, Doctor Nichols says 
we may be enlightened and free, but we are 
not happy. ‘‘I never thought America was 
a happy country —only that it ought to be. 
In all the years of peace and plenty we were 
not happy. In no country are the faces of 
the people furrowed with harder lines of 
care. In no country that I know of is there 
so much hard, toilsome, unremitting labor ; 
in none so little recreation and enjoyment of 
life. Work and worry eat out the hearts of 
the people, and they die before their time. 
It is a hard story, but a true one.’”? We have 
not learned the grand secret ofthe enough. It 
is a hard secret to learn, especially for those 
that begin from nothing, but as regards ma- 
terial things it is the true secret of all no- 
bility. It is the difference between a Christ 
and a money -changer, too often the differ- 
ence between an honest man and a thief. It 
is the difference between Cincinnatus and 
Varus, between George Washington and Jim 
Fisk, between pride and vanity. It is your 
true mark of a beggar on horseback to 
ride his horse to the devil, and the beggar’s 
way has become so prevalent of late, that 
gentlemen had better go afoot for distinction. 

Then we have political corruption traced 
by Doctor Nichols to the suffrage in the 
hands of a mob majority of ignorant and oft- 
en bad men, to the insane principle of rota- 
tion in office, to the doctrine that minorities 
have no rights majorities are bound to re- 
spect, and that ‘*to the victors belong the 
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spoils.’’ ‘It was believed,” says our au- 
thority, ‘‘that where the people made their 
own laws, or elected their own legislators, 
they would choose wisely, and that such a 
government would be free from corruption. 
What has been the fact? That never, since 
the empire of the world was sold to the high- 
est bidder, have there been such scenes of 
profligacy and corruption as in the munici- 
pal, State, and Federal governments of the 
United States.’? On the gth of October, 
1874, Mr. James Parton, the well-known bi- 
ographer and journalist, lectured in New 
York on ‘*Our Scandalous Politics,’’ and is 
reported by the Mew York Times to have 
been allowed to make, without comment or 
contradiction, the following statement be- 
fore his American audience: ‘The institu- 
tions of America have not borne the test of 
even a century’s wear and tear. The bank- 
ers of Europe would to-day lend their money 
to Spain, Portugal, Sweden, or any other 
minor power in the Old World on much bet- 
ter terms than to the United States of Amer- 
ica. Here the ruling class différs 
from the criminal only in being more skillful 
and more audacious, The politicians are 
divided into two parties—the ‘ins’ and the 
‘outs’ —those in prison and those out of 
prison. Universal suffrage is gov- 
ernment by a class. It has been tried and 
found wanting.’’ Was Carlyle right, then: 
** Forty millions, and mostly fools?’’? Doc- 
tor Nichols says no: ‘It is not intelligence 
that is wanting in America; it is honesty.” 
Is there no hope for us, then? Doctor Nich- 
ols thinks there is: ‘* When things get to the 
worst they mend, and the time must be close 
at hand when a nation which aspires to lead 
the van of freedom and civilization must be 
honest and require honesty.”’ 

Doctor Nichols believes that the war was 
a mistake on the part of the country ; on the 
part of its leaders, a crime against liberty and 
state rights. The giving of the franchise to 
the Negro is, if possible, worse in all direc- 
tions, and recent events in the South give a 
strong plausibility to his arguments. 

We dismiss his book at this point without 
comment, save that in so far as what he says 
is true, the evils had better be remedied by 
ourselves as quickly as possible ; and that in 
so far as he exaggerates, his exaggerations 
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will be in the long event their own refuta- 
tion. 


A Romance of Exmoor, 
New York: Har- 


Lorna DOONE: 
By R. D. Blackmore. 
per Bros. 


We are unable to write all we think about 
Lorna Doone, and, as we do not wish to be 
accused of extravagance, perhaps it is better 
so. This, however, we can say: that it is a 
work of great and unmistakable genius, pow- 
er, beauty, and interest ; that the hand of a 
master is visible in almost every line; and 
that its peculiar style is as original as it is 
quaint, perfect, and difficult to achieve. 

The story is laid in Somerset and Devon ; 
the time is the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Though founded upon incidents 
which really occurred, the author does not 
claim for the work the dignity of a historic 
novel, though he thinks that the outlines are 
filled in more carefully, and the situations, 
however simple, more warmly colored and 
quickened, than a reader would expect to 
find in what is called a legend. The events 
are narrated in the form of an autobiography 
by one “John Ridd, yeoman and church- 
warden in the parish of Oare, in the county 
of Somerset,” besides whom the principal 
characters are the Doones, a band of high- 
born robber outlaws, and Lorna Doone, a 
girl whom they stole when a child and 
brought up among them in their mountain 
stronghold. It is not our purpose to trace 
the plot here, but rather to endeavor to whet 
the reader’s appetite that he may trace it for 
himself, and thereby enjoy a richer literary 
meal than will often fall in his way in a life- 
time. 

The whole work is written in the quaint 
style peculiar to the period of which it treats. 
Nor is this overdone, as in most romances of 
other days. The language is never artificial 
or stagy, as is usually the case in works of 
the kind, from the Zast of the Barons down. 
Indeed, if analyzed, it is difficult to see why 
it is not modern; perhaps it is because the 
language is almost purely Saxon, perhaps 
because of a certain subtile mellowness about 
every sentence, that reminds one of old wine 
or seasoned wood. The writer has caught 
most happily all the queer turns of expres- 
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sion our great - great - grandfathers used, and 
he uses them to great advantage ; his lan- 
guage is simple, and in some places very 
beautiful. Lorna Doone is both in style and 
in sentiment to one of Ouida’s or Miss Brad- 
don’s works what health is to pestilence. 
John Ridd went to school at Tiverton, in 
the county of Devon; ‘‘for the chief boast 
of that ancient town (next to its woolen sta- 
ple) is a worthy grammar-school, the largest 
in the west of England, founded and hand- 
somely endowed in the year 1604 by Master 
Peter Blundell, of that same place, clothier.”’ 
Many of our readers will doubtless remem- 
ber Blundell’s school. John Ridd did not 
stay at school very long, but was ‘‘called 
away from learning while sitting at the desk 
of the junior first, and beginning the Greek 
verb upto.” But,” says he, “if you 
doubt of my having been there, because now 
I know so little, go and see my name, ‘John 
Ridd,’ graven on that very form. Forsooth, 
from the time I was strong enough to open 
a knife and to spell my name, I began to 
grave it on the oak, first of the block where- 
on I sat, and then of the desk in front of it, 
according as I was promoted from one to the 
other of them ; and there my grandson reads 
it now, at this present time of writing, and 
hath fought a boy for scoffing at it— ‘John 
Ridd his name’ —and done again in ‘ win- 
keys,’ a mischievous but cheerful device, in 
which we took great pleasure.’? He then 
describes the manner of a ‘*winkey,’’ which 
was made by digging a hole in the desk and 
filling it with saltpetre, sticking a lighted 
candle in the centre and allowing it to burn 
‘until the wood is devoured through like the 
sinking of a well-shaft. Now well may it 
go with the head of a boy intent upon his 
primer, who betides to sit thereunder! But, 
above all things, have good care to exercise 
this art before the master strides up to his 
desk in the early gray of the morning.” 
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*‘Other customs, no less worthy,’’ he tells 
us, ‘fabide in the school of Blundell;’’ but 
he may not stop to note them. Just before 
leaving school, John has a fight with another 
boy, and the description of the combat is de- 
licious. The day-boys were, as usual, in 
bad odor at Blundell’s; ‘for it had long 
been fixed among us, who were of the house 
and chambers, that these same day-boys were 
all ‘caddes,’ as we had discovered to call it, 
because they paid no groat for their school- 
ing, and brought their own commons with 
them. In consumption of these we would 
help them, for our fare in hall fed appetite ; 
and, while we ate their victuals, we allowed 
them freely to talk to us. Nevertheless, we 
could not feel, when the victuals were gone, 
but that these boys required kicking from the 
premises of Blundell.’””? An old servant of 
John’s father, John Fry by name, who has 
come to take Kidd home from school, is 
present at the fight above alluded to. Of 
course, all at home, this servant included, 
thought John a very innocent darling, who 
had never fought in his life. Fry, therefore, 
implores him to keep out of the fight ; but, 
when John insists that it is too late to with- 
draw, the old man sends him into the ring, 
with, ‘* The Lord be with thee, Jan, and turn 
thy thumb-knuckle inward.” In comment- 
ing upon this fight of his boyhood, John Ridd 
says: ‘It isa very sad thing to dwell on; 
but even now, in my time of wisdom, I doubt 
it is a fond thing to imagine, and a motherly 
to insist upon, that boys can do without fight- 
ing. Unless they be very good boys, and 
afraid of one another.’’ Of course, only the 
first few chapters are devoted to these sub- 
jects; the remainder of the book is filled 
with thrilling incidents, but all is as perfect 
after its kind as anything we have ever read, 
We regret that we have not space to give a 
fair sample of the work; the best we can do 
is heartily to recommend it to our readers. 
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From A. Roman & Co., San Francisco: 
HEADs AND Tats. By Grace Greenwood. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 
STartinc Our: A Srory OF THE Onto Hitis. By Alexander Clark. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. 
RELIGION AS AFFECTED BY MODERN MATERIALISM. By James Martineau, LL.D. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
YounG Fovk’s History oF THE UNITED States. By T. W. Higginson. Boston: Lee 


& Shepard. 
From A. L. Bancroft & Co., San Francisco: 
NATURE AND CULTURE. By Harvey Rice. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
— OF THE FARM AND Firesipg. By Eugene J. Hall. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & 
oO 


Tue Grevitte Memorrs. Edited by R. H. Stoddard. New York: Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co. 
From Payot, Upham & Co., San Francisco: 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE GASES MET WITH IN COAL MINES. By the late J. J. At- 
kinson. New York: D. Van Nostrand. 


Miscellaneous : 
Forty YEARS OF AMERICAN LiFe. By T. L. Nichols, M.D. London: Longmans, Green 
&C 


Co. ‘ 
GENERALSHIP ; OR, How I MANAGED My HusBAND. By George Roy. Cincinnati: Rob- 


ert Clarke & Co. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED. 


From Matthias Gray, San Francisco: 

KATHLEEN Macray. Irish Ballad. Music by H. Millard. 

HE Is NOT HERE. Ballad. Music by Henry Tucker. 

F. L. T. Lancers. Composed by F. E. Englander. Dedicated to the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows. 

My Sweet SWEETING. Concert song of Alfred Kelleher. Music by Jas. L. Molloy. 

TUBEROSE SCHOTTISCHE. Composed by Harry W. Patrick. 

FoREVER NEAR THEE. Words and melody by Barton Hill. Arranged by Charles 
Schultz. 

Gonpo.ier. A Barcarole. Words and melody by Barton Hill, Arranged by Charles 
Schultz. 

BELLES OF THE KITCHEN. Schottische. Composed by Wm. J. Blythe. 

La JOLIE PARFUMEUSE. Quadrille de J. Offenbach. Par Arban. 

Fapinc Away. Song by Anne Frieder. 

THE VALSE CHANTANTE. From Lecocq’s Opera “La Fille de Madame Angot.” 

SEA FERN. Part song for mixed voices. Composed by John P. Morgan. 

La JoLte PARFUMEUSE. Waltz de J. Offenbach. Par Leon Dufils. 

Isaw THEE WEEP. Music by Emma Dahl. 

MorHer! O Moruer, SING ME TO REST. Music by Emma Dahl. 

BALLENBERG’S GIROFLE-GIROFLA WALTZ. From the Opera of Chas. Lecocq. 


From Sherman & Hyde, San Francisco: 


THE ALDINE SCHOTTISCHE. Composed by A. Seeligsohn. 
THE SONG TO CAMILLE. Words by Barton Hill. Music by Chas. Schultz. 
Bonnie Litr_e BELL. Words by Sam Booth. Music by Chas. Schultz. 





